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A BASIC ADVANCE IN BEARING ENGINEERING 


Behind the word Spher-O-honed lie the soundest kind of improvements in bearing 
fundamentals. * Bower Spher-O-honed bearings body basic refi ts in 
design and engineering that give them increased dependability and a premium of precision 
and smoothness. Spherical roll-ends and flange surfaces, a liberal oil groove, and hard, durable 
races all contribute heavily towards longer bearing life . . . lower maintenance 
costs. %& Manufacturers of industrial equipment—men who use Bower bearings—know 
that the word Spher-O-honed is indicative of many more fine qualities. These give added weight 
to our contention that Bower bearings—Spher-O-honed bearings—are your best bearing buy. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY e Detroit 14, Michigan 
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No, you can’t photograph the earth from 
50,000 miles away—yet! But you can do 
almost anything else with photography, 
from picturing the birth of an atom to 
catching Junior asleep under the beach 
umbrella... 

A bright Sunday afternoon is a real 
challenge to the owners of America’s 
34,000,000 amateur cameras. For today, 
anyone can be enough of a physicist, chem- 
ist and artist to record on film whatever 
his eyes can see. 

But amateurs account for only one-third 
of the photographic industry's $500-mil- 
lion annual volume. Cameras and other 
photographic equipment are primarily 
working tools which contribute in a thou- 
sand ways to improved products, better 
health and greater knowledge. 

The myriad uses of photography are 
the result of painstaking, costly and never- 
ending research. 


“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 





The story of a 
500-million dollar idea—found in a little black box 


Because of this research, scientists can 
now photograph far more than the eye 
can see—the stars on the very rim of the 
universe—the interual structure of the 
hardest metals—the “tracks” left by nuclear 
particles. 

Your doctor has X-rays, internal color 
pictures and other photographic aids. Pho- 
tographic evidence makes law enforcement 
easier. Microfilms simplify record-keeping. 

Motion pictures have achieved out- 
standing success in the fields of training, 
education and entertainment. Even family 
snapshots and home movies are more en- 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


joyable because of photographic research. 

Photography is used in almost every 
industry —for chemical, stress and motion 
analyses—to help make good products 
even better, increase production efficiency 
and lower costs of operation. 

We need not fear for America’s future 
as long as the people continue to dream 
of progress—and invest their brains, en- 
ergy and money to make those dreams 
come true. Because America is free, it is 
the greatest nation in the history of the 
world for dreaming—for planning—and 
for doing. 




















It’s new! The 


GRAY M 


Just feast—and rest—your eyes on the newest 
and greatest of all office typewriters. Never 
has there been such a typewriter as the new 
GRAY MAGIC Royal! 

All glare and glint are banished by that 
soft, gray tone. From stem to stern, it’s the 
picture of comfort 


Let your fingers fee/ that comfort, too—on 





GIG ROYAL 


the new, revolutionary keyboard. Feel how 
each key is shaped to the contour of the 
fingers, how it cradles the finger tips. Feel 
how natural, how right! 

But just go down the line of new, improved 
features. See how the new GRAY MAGIC 
Royal betters the best—how Roval succeeds 
Royal as the World’s No. 1 Typewriter! 














New Color! New Look! New Touch! 
NEW FEATURES! 


Finger-Flow Keys. Designed to cradle 
the finger tips, the Finger-Flow Key- 
board gives greater clearance between 
rows of keys. And the touch that has 
made Royal the 214 to | favorite among 
typists is even lighter, faster—now, more 
than ever, the operator’s dream touch! 





exclusive permits swift, clean ribbon 
changing. The specially designed spool 
lets you slip the ribbon loop on without 
even removing the empty spool from its 
hub. No fuss—no more inky fingers— 
with this great new Royal feature. 





® . Ly tea 
Clean Change Ribbon — This new Royal 





Removable Cylinder — another bit of 
Gray Magic — another new Royal im- 
provement. Single-handed, with the 
thumb and finger of the right hand, you 
can lift out the cylinder to clean or 
change. A simple press and lift —and it’s 
out. No tool kits! No mechanics! 





“Magic” Margin— Most magic Royal 
feature of all, “Magic” Margin sets the 
margin where it’s wanted, at the flick of 
the finger. Just position the carriage, 
flick the lever and it’s all set. No 
reaching from carriage to keyboard and 
back—no fumbling with margin stops. 


There are other new features, too—plus tried and true Royal ex- 
clusives. Call a Royal representative today! Meet the magic of the 
new easy-writing Royal in your own office. See how it means happier 
typists ... better, faster work. 


The O@@ 
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Made By The World’s Largest Manufacturer Of Typewriters 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 











Why we had our records 
put on MICROFILM 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: “Savings in floor space, preservation of 
old records, faster reference —all these factors influenced us to 
have 112 million weekly premium applications microfilmed.” 


AUYOMOBILE MANUFACTURER: “The active records of several thou- 
sand salaried employees were put on film for easier reference.” 


BANK: “We saved 98% in filing space by having 540,000 letters and 
withdrawal tickets microfilmed.” 


HOTEL: “Microfilming of guest records has made possible an efficient 
planned records retention program as well as a considerable 


saving in space.” 


WHY WE CHOSE 


Remington Rand Microfilm Service 


ECONOMY. Nothing to buy or rent— 
work is done by Remington Rand’s own 
experienced operators on their own ma- 
chines at a predetermined cost. Ideal 
for “one-time” or periodic microfilming 
requirements. 


COMPLETE FILM INDEXING. All records 
are indexed right on the film as thor- 
oughly as paper files. Finding time is 
reduced by more than 90°%. Records 
are certified to facilitate use as legal 


evidence. 


QUALITY, PERMANENCE. Film is pro- 
cessed in a modern laboratory in accord- 
ance with U. S. Bureau of Standards 
requirements for permanency. Every 
roll is triple checked for density and 
resolution, completeness of coverage, 


and accuracy of indexing. 


NO INTERRUPTION OF ROUTINE. Work 
is done either on your premises or on 
Remington Rand’s. They prepare 
records and microfilm them without 
disturbing your records procedure. 


EXPERT ANALYSIS OF RECORDS. 
Remington Rand will analyze your 
records problem and initiate a planned 
records retention program. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. Photo 
Records Div., Remington Rand Inc., 
Room 224, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10. 





FOR GREATER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY—USE PHOTOGRAPHY 
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He Helps to Get 
the Message Through 


ILLUSTRATION BY NORMAN ROCKWELL 


Along the highways of speech, in every 
part of the country, thousands of Bell 
telephone linemen help to keep your tele- 
phone service good — and make it better. 


They are on the job to maintain unin- 
terrupted service over millions of miles 
of wire and cable — repair trouble when 
it occurs and try to anticipate it before it 
occuls. 


They are the men who push forward 
the lines of communication to new places 
and new people —through cities and 
towns, across deserts, under rivers and 
over mountain tops. By breaking all con- 
struction records since the war, they have 
played an important part in the constant 
improvement in telephone service. 


In the everyday doing of the job, as 
in the dramatic emergencies of fire and 
storm, the telephone linemen help to get 
the message through. 


















Mode-Maker No. 1780F 


Executive Desk 




















Front View Mode-Maker 
Executive Desk No. 1780F 


For the office of distinction... ode-Haker 
America’s foremost metal desk 


pectin AKER introduces a new 
concept into the design of a mod- 
ern metal desk. It is truly streamlined... 
no sharp corners or edges, no projecting 
hardware. Simple graceful lines and a 
lustrous gray finish lend elegance and 
distinction. Anodized aluminum bind- 
ing, drawer pulls and bases add a final 
decorative note. 

Mode- Maker has utility features and 
functional values never before offered 
in a business desk. Writing top is re- 
silient gray Velvoleum or a special 
glass-smooth plastic. Drawers are com- 
pletely interchangeable . . . cannot 
warp, shrink or swell. Letter-file drawer 
operates on heavy duty, progressive 
ball suspensions. A new center-drawer 


lock mechanism simplifies opening 
pedestal drawers. 

Heading a line of 34 different models, 
the Executive Desk, with overhanging 
top, pictured here, represents the cul- 
mination of GF’s 30 years’ experience 
as the world’s largest manufacturer of 
steel desks. Write for a catalog. 


: ~ es 
/ iE ee 
== 
| SHEGENERAL | 
| FIREPROOFING CO. 


Dept. 15 @ Youngstown 1, Ohio 





GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS © METAL DESKS ¢ METAL FILING CABINETS © STEEL SHELVING 
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THE COVER 


John S. Coleman, 51-year-old _presi- 

dent of Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
is, by training, a lawyer and an account 
ant. <As the latter, he doesn’t think 
much of the way accounting explains 
business operations to the layman. So, 
although he is not a crusader at heart, 
he is now engaged in an important 
joust. Its aim: to eliminate “double 
talk and statistical mysticism’ from ac- 
counting and financial statements of 
his company. ‘The statement which 
Burroughs put out this week testifies 
to his success. 
e The Man—A_ mild-mannered, me 
dium-sized man, Coleman hardly looks 
the part of the energetic executive he is. 
Since taking over as Burroughs’ presi 
dent in 1946, he has modernized it, 
doubled its size, and guided it so that 
1948 became the biggest volume and 
profit year in its history. But Bur 
roughs is no one-man company, and 
Coleman knows it. He readily dele 
gates power to able men under him. 
On. the other hand, he likes to do things 
himself, and he thinks nothing of walk 
ing out into the plant to see someone 
rather than summoning him to the 
president’s office. 

Outside of business, Coleman’s rec 
reations are hunting, fishing, and boat 
ing. His favorite stories rib his own 
marksmanship. 

e The Ladder—Coleman born in 
Charleston, W. Va., enlisted in the 
Army in 1917, and went overseas as an 
ordnance sergeant. After the war he 
returned to Washington and took a 
prelaw course at Emerson Institute. He 
joined Burroughs as a junior salesman 
in 1920. But he continued his studies 
at night at Georgetown University’s 
law school and was graduated in 1924 

Coleman has been with Burroughs 
ever since. In 1943 he moved to De 
troit to handle the company’s war work. 
The following year he became vice- 
president and added production activi 
ties to his other duties. 


Was 


—Cover portrait by Ralph Iligan. Com- 
plete Burroughs story begins on page 30, 
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Buying uniforms—and maintaining 
their fresh, spotless appearance—is an 
important item in a nurse’s budget. In 
the past, these women in white usually 
purchased half a dozen uniforms every 
year—sent three to the laundry each 
week. Total out-of-pocket expense in a 
year’s time: about $130. 

Now the nurses shown above—and 
many others—wear uniforms made of 
Du Pont nylon fibers. They can quickly 
and easily wash a nylon uniform in the 
evening. Next morning, it’s dry and 
ready to wear—for properly heat-set ny- 
lon fabrics need little or no ironing. 
Laundry expenses can be reduced. 

Because nylon fibers are so long-wear- 
ing, nurses need buy only two nylon 
uniforms a year. Their total uniform 
expense for a year is under $30. That 
means an annual saving of at least $100! 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


now NYLON curs sioo oFF NURSES’ BILLS 


Waitresses, beauticians and women 

working in food and drug industries can 
realize similar savings from nylon uni- 
forms. And nylon fabrics are being de- 
veloped for other types of uniforms and 
work clothes. If work uniform costs are 
a factor to you, look into nylon. 
Get the facts about Du Pont nylon 
fibers. If you’re not interested in uni- 
forms, you may find the cost-cutting 
properties of nylon interesting in other 
ways. For instance, filter fabrics, ropes, 
bags or nets, power or conveyor belts, 
sewing thread or tarpaulins. 

Nylon is tough and durable. It offers 
high strength with light weight. It’s 
elastic and resilient, can be “set” to 
hold shape. And it resists deterioration 
by mildew, soil, and marine rot, petro- 
leum oils and alkalies. 

Write for booklet, ‘Nylon Textile 





Fibers in Industry.” It tells more about 
nylon’s remarkable properties, and how 
industries use nylon for extra perform- 
ance. Also write us about your fiber or 
fabric problems. We’ll gladly try to help 
you. Address Room 6510-E, Nylon Di- 
vision, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


DU PONT 


NYLON FIBERS 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 

















SUPERIORITY OF BELL & HOWELL PROJECTORS 
PROVED CONCLUSIVELY 


aa BY THESE STARTLING COMPARATIVE TESTS! 


In a dramatic battle of elimination, seven 
competitive projectors are running continu- 
ously . . . 24 hours a day . . . on laboratory 
test stands. 

As machines fail, they are removed, re- 
paired, and replaced in the test. Because of 
low down time, the B&H FILMOSOUND 
right) has passed 300 hours with a tremen- 
dous lead over any other machine in the race. 


In buying a projector...especially for day- 
in, day-out use...make sure you choose 
a projector that is performance-tested. 
Make sure it’s a Bell & Howell! 


HERE'S THE EVIDENCE AFTER 100 HOURS. 
























NEW B&H 
Oue-Case * 
FILMOSOUND 






















MACHI FILM* 
PROJECTOR aaa BROKE REPLACED oaaaeun PROTECTION 

BELL & HOWELL No No Once (at 80 hrs.) Steady Excellent 
PROJECTOR “A” Twice (Major) | 9 times 4 times Very Unsteady Fair** 
PROJECTOR “B” Once (Minor) | 16 times 6 times Steady Poor 
PROJECTOR “C” Once (Minor) | 2 times Once (at 64 hrs.) Slightly Unsteady | Fairly Good** 
PROJECTOR “D” Twice (Major) | 15 times 7 times Very Unsteady Poor** 
PROJECTOR “E" Twice (Major) | 6 times 3 times Unsteady Fairly Good** 
PROJECTOR “F” Four Times 27 times 13 times Very Unsteady Poor 

(Major) 

















Lightweight, portable. Provides 80-minute show 
. . . stops for individual still pictures. Reverses 
instantly. Brilliant 1000-watt lamp. Double the 
sound output of other lightweight sound pro- 
jectors. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
With 8”, separate speaker, only $495. 


ALL FILMOS ARE GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 
During life of product, any defects in workman- 
ship or material will be remedied free (except 
transportation). 


* ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND 


* Ratings indicate condition of film relative te scratches and wear. 
** Indicates machine also deposits oil on film. 


Precision-Made by 


(shown above) 





Outstanding picture brilliance from 1000-watt lamp. Natural 
sound from built-in 6’ speaker. Fast rewind, instant reverse. 
Stops for stills. Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. An 
amazing value... $449. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, write Bell & Howell Company, 7116 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Holly- 
wood, and Washington, D. C. 


Bell & Howell 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 


Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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One inventory problem still remains to be worked out. That's the 
accumulation of finished goods at factories. 

Cautious stocking has kept wholesalers and retailers in pretty good 
shape (BW-Feb.26'49,p19). Manufacturers, too, have been cagey about 
buying raw materials beyond imrnediate needs. 

Even so, factory inventories went up about $400-million in January. The 
total hit a record $32.2-billion. 

And prices, mind you, were tending to wash the value down. 











s 
Most concern over inventories for several months has been the amount 
of finished soft goods in manufacturers’ warehouses. And soft-goods stocks 
went up another $300-million in January. 


Some of the recent slowness in business can be traced to the growing 





finished-goods inventories at the factory level. 

Plants have trimmed output, waiting to ship stuff already made. This 
cut into employment and payrolls. 

And purchasing agents held off buying of raw materials. That backed 
up on suppliers, particularly in lines where no scarcities existed. 

What comes next? Most companies will get stocks and sales back into 
a more normal ratio shortly. Then they will begin buying raw materials. 

That will tend to bolster the wobbling price structure. 

® 

Prices, on the average, probably will rise a little from now to May. That 
is, barring an upsurge in imported raw materials. (From May on, new crops 
will be a major factor in price movements.) 

The general price level has been declining for five months (page 24). 

Prices received by farmers are down 16% from their postwar peak; 
farm products have slid 13% at wholesale. Food prices are down nearly 18% 
at wholesale. Cotton gray goods have been cut by half. 

But now meat prices are rising as supplies dwindle seasonally. Grains 
are rallying. Industrial prices are level; more will rise than dip. 

2 

One great phenomenon of the postwar boom is the way industrial activ- 

ity has held up despite price movements. 




















By all past performances, a price break brings a business tumble. 

This time, none has come. Supported agricultural prices are part of 
the answer. Huge government outlays are another. Business inventory 
accumulation is still another (with a rise of $3.7-billion in a year). 

The economy, in fact, is on a permanently higher price plane. But it 
isn’t certain that we have shaken down to that level. The buyers’ market still 
is too young to have forced a full adjustment. 

But, as long as ‘‘adjustments’”’ don’t nip the boom, everything is O.K. 

e 
Lower prices in this country pull two ways on markets abroad. 


Obviously, foreigners can make their dollars go farther. They can buy 
more machines or food or clothing if price tags are lower. 

But, first off, they have to get the dollars to spend, over and above Mar- 
shall Plan aid. They do this mainly by selling goods to us. 

If our prices are going down, that means they will gét less money for 
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the goods they ship to the U. S. The natural tendency is to try to sell more 
before prices go still lower. 

That could glut markets. It has metal producers worried. 

Copper, lead, and zinc still are at their highs. The markets are firm. 
But any increase in imports could knock prices down. 

e 

You can still get an argument on how soon steel supply will meet 
demand. Yet there is no question but that the situation is easier; two 
examples of that popped up this week. 

Granite City Steel cut prices on cold-rolled sheets. This didn‘t shade 
base prices in the industry. It just brought Granite down into line. But it 
shows what has happened to premium prices. 

Westinghouse Electric shut down a furnace, run for it by United Engi- 
neering & Foundry. This open hearth had been giving Westinghouse 4,500 
tons of steel a month. The furnace is supposed to be down 10 days for 
repair; but Westinghouse isn’t sure it will be fired again right away. 

e 
More “bonus” steel is going to mill customers. It’s available because of 

















lower takings by companies that are slowing down. 

Some of this ‘‘extra’’ steel was going into appliances earlier; other ton- 
nages will be turned back by freight car builders from now on. 

And the auto industry this year should be eating off the table of its twin, 
the truck industry. Most of the independent truck makers are turning out 
less than two-thirds as many units as a year ago. 

Yet makers of light trucks still are going strong. Ford, Dodge, G.M.C., 
Chevrolet, and Studebaker are even with, or ahead of, last year. 

Parts suppliers, however, fear further cutbacks in trucks are coming. 





e 

Here’s a famous first: Use of synthetic fiber in tire cord passed cotton 
for the first time in the last quarter of 1948. Use of rayon and nylon totaled 
65-million Ib., cotton 64-million. 

Actually, though, the synthetics backed into top spot. 

Use of cotton declined steadily last year. Rayon and nylon went ahead 
largely by the simple process of holding their own. 

* 

One contribution to the drive to build low-cost housing (page 21) came 
this week. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary cut prices on numerous heating 
lines. The company said the cuts averaged 5% on boilers for steam and hot 
water home heating, from 2% to 20% on warm-air furnace equipment. 

e 

Plumbing fixtures should be in much better supply from now on. 

Value of output in 1948 averaged substantially ahead of 1947; the 
final quarter set a postwar high. Manufacturers’ shipments were $72.7-mil- 
lion in the fourth quarter, up 16% from the third, and 27% higher than in 
the last quarter of 1947. 

Total value for 1948 was $254.7-million against $187-million in 1947. 

e 

More home mortgage money was available in 1948 than in 1947— 
$11.6-billion against $11.4-billion. However, slightly fewer mortgages were 
written—and dollar volume was below a year ago from September through 
December. 
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“Il Need Tone Quality” 
“Ekotape” satisfies this user, 
with superlative tone quality, 
dual channels of amplification, 
large speaker, dual tone con- 
trols, aaa I oversize motor 
does away with wow and flutter. 


“Simple Operation!”’ 
Just drop tape into the slot — 
no complicated threading. 
Operation and controls are 
simple, positive, clearly 
marked. “Ekotape” doesn’t 
distract from your work—it 
simplifies it! 


‘Fast Forward—Fast Rewind”’ 
Many users need to locate de- 
sired parts of recordings quick- 
ly. ““Ekotape” provides fast 
cueing, time BE en scales, 
fast rewind, and fast forward 
speed interlocked with the 
LISTEN position... tape starts 
and stops instantaneously ... 
ingenious and exclusive “Eko- 


RECORDER USERS 
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“TAPE is the Best Medium” 
He’s right. Tape doesn’t snarl 
or kink, or twist and distort 
tone. It is easily spliced and 
edited. Tape provides its own 
separation between magnetic 
layers—less danger of transfer- 
ring the fields from layer tolayer. 
Tape recordings may be dupli- 
cated,in quantity,economica ly. 


RECORDER- 
REPRODUCER 


Before the “Ekotape” was produced, hun- 
dreds of users of various recorders told us 
what recorder features were important to 
> educators, and professional and business 
men. These features, tested in early pilot 
models, are now available to you in the 
new “Ekotape.” With microphone, cords, 
tape, instructions, in handsome scuff-proof 
deep blue carrying case. 








Only 
$395°° 


f.0.b. Racine, Wisc. 
plus any applicable taxes, 


‘Ample Power”’ 

More power output and volume, 
with large 8-inch speaker: extra 
power tooperate external speak - 
ers. May be used as, or con- 
nected to, a public address sys- 
tem, to broadcast from tape re- 
cordings or direct from the mi- 
crophone. 


“Recording Quality”’ 
“Ekotape™ provides a separate ampli- 
fier channel for recording, electronic 
recording volume indicator and pre- 
cise control, and high and low level 
input jacks for recording from micro- 
phone, tuner, or transducer. Program 
may be monitored, and volume regu- 
lated before recording is started. 


Get this Book 
“What users say a recorder 
should have,” hints on selecting 
the right recorder, explanation 
of magnetic recording, and de- 
Sag “eae 


“Ekotape. welve pages, il- 
lustrated, and worth reading. 
Get a copy—free, of course. 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Cable Address ““ARLAB" N.Y. City 
"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Manufacturers of Intercommunication and Sound Systems... 
“Featheride” Tone Arms ond Pickups for radio-phonographs 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 


| WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


Company or 


Nam@ccccccccccccccce 


Organization.........++ 


Please send me free your ‘Ekotape” booklet BW-3 





Teaching Surgery by Television! 
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I here are more rubber gloves in this picture than 
you can see. They are worn by Mallory craftsmen in 
issembling a vital component that makes the miracle 


of television possible. 


Phat part is the Mallory Capacitor. It ingeniously stores 
up electrical energy and feeds it to the tubes in your 
television set. Capacitors have to be as durable as they 
are small, to withstand electrical shocks and the 
very high television temperatures over long periods 


of time. 


ihe heart of a ( apacitor is so delicate that perspira- 
tion from human hands, which contains salt, ean 
shorten its life. So all Mallory workers on Electrolytic 
Capacitors wear rubber gloves to prevent trouble, just 
as surgeons wear them to avoid infection. The result: 


rugged and trouble-free television sets. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO.,In 










cision manufacturing of the 


Because of this adherence to precision ideals. Mallory 
parts for radio and television are the standards in the 
field. Mallory, for example, designed and built the 
Inductuner* which provides the most efficient and 
dependable continuous tuning of the entire television 


and FM spectrum with a single control. 


In electronies, electrochemistry and metallurgy, 
Mallory’s crealive resear¢ h and over 30 years of experi- 
ence have played big roles in perfecting many post-war 
products that mean so much to the American’s home, 


health and happiness. 


If you have a design or production problem that lies 
within the range of Mallory’s interests, we suggest you 
consult with our engineers now. Their many sue- 
cesses in experimentation and development, before 
and after products have been marketed, are strong 
evidence they can be of real help to you. 


c., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Television Capacitor 


borrows the surgeon’s rubber gloves 
to give you trouble-free television 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 1948 1949" 
} Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index above) . . . . ~ #1996 +1991 1999 1984 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity). .........0ccccccccceevscces oseneot 100.5 100.3 100.9 94.6 97.3 
Prodi: 06 Sates Gieth SIMONE. 55 og 5 oon ccs csweeicec cece censectee 116,176 +114,207 116,471 120,130 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $20,519 $24,482 $27,127 $24,305 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... . 2... ......0..0002c cece 5,559 5,650 5,810 5,252 3,130 
Cite Gi (ails evermne LL OUUEI oon. cece dscicsaccseonnevennes 5,344 5,361 5,439 5,387 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ..........ccccccccsccccsccce ee 1,793 1,907 1,910 2,150 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........... eee 73 72 72 82 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .. 2.20.2... cece ee eee eee 43 44 46 52 52 
SVReiaee tah Cierra CUMIN S55 oss 3. go feble ors w viel vines aaied'e a hake a eweene $27,551 $27,480 $27,561 $28,054 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 8% None +1% + 15% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 180 180 136 93 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 — 100), January. .170.9 ae phd 171.4 168.8 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100). baie atagthatatscs 375.6 374.0 385.2 409.2 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 266.6 +268.6 276.5 aiact 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 296.7 293.4 300.6 370.6 146.6 
Pimished steer ounimosite: Qtech, tO) «66.35 5 von noice reason et wsveaclece see $97.77 $97.77 $97.77 $81.14 $56.73 
Scns: dtechqonmpenite (moa Age, BOG) 2s. iio cisco Seas eet cs eernuedees $37.25 $37.25 $40.42 $40.00 $19.48 
Capper (electrolytic, Connecticut: Valley, Tb.) 62.2 ccccccitiesccdecviiecvces 23.500¢  23.500¢ 23.500¢ 21.500¢  12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.) HUI 5) [vos 6, CaaS wad aE a ae eS $2.26 $2.20 $2.23 $2.43 $0.99 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) mia aiavonhin mawit ars: oud clare nate tare ata 5.72¢ +5.62¢ 5.65¢ 5.47¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) die Amedeo walhe wane am uakeds 32.67¢ 32.65¢ 32.8l¢ 33.27¢ 13.94¢ 
WE Oita ee NOM ont ooo) cn erasmopaguensenesenuet nse $1.583 $1.633 $1.712 $1.855 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib. Pocaus dae Waseeducacdanwa ue stue 18.53¢ 18.50¢ 19.10¢ 19.88¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) . .. 0.0... cccssccccscccve 115.5 117.1 121.2 111.6 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...........+++.- 3.479 3.46% 3.44% 3.53% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's)... .........22+-00. 2.719 2.71% 2.71% 2.84% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............206 14-13 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-1%° 14-18% 14-14% 13% 4-3 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks. .............--+eee00+ 46,299 +46,079 47,665 47,559 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................2000+ 61,946 +61,991 62,852 64,057 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............+- 15,222 +15,265 15,381 14,591 + +6,963 
Secuzities: loans, seporime smemibier hanks... . . 2... <0 ccc sss ccvccesccee 1,738 1,766 1,948 1,7( ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting paiva om banks..... 32,814 +32,890 33,411 36,281 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks... ..............cccescceccee 4,26 + 4,260 4,171 4,166 ++4,303 
PRCGsS 10NCUVES,; Ait MUEDIOOT OUREE: oo. 5 bes Fao 0n 658s sed Kees d esincabennbas 620 540 920 964 5,290 
‘Lotal federal reserve credit outstanding...........+.. Ll a gare’ Sed eat it aie 22,847 22,926 22,960 21,707 2,265 
SDate for “Latest Week’’ om each series on request. 


*Preliminary, week ended February 26th. 


tRevised. 
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¢tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 
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" You know, | still love these things I" 


Remember lemon sticks? Most of us 
haven't had them since we were kids. 
But every spring a real country fair 
is held in Rittenhouse Square in down- 
town Philadelphia and for a while 
people suck lemon sticks, and buy 
flowers and things for charity, and 
forget their dignity and age. 

[his pleasant springtime touch is 
a special characteristic of Philadel- 
phia—a city which has its own way 
of going about things. If you're doing 
business here—in America’s third 


PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM e 


largest market—we at The Pennsyl- 
vania Company will be glad to help 
you understand the city’s customs. 
You'll profit by it, and find that 
we're specially qualified to introduce 
you to the business “family.” Our 19 
offices—more than any other local 
bank—keep us in intimate touch with 
every part of the city and suburbs. 
Our offer holds good no matter 
what size vour business is. We serve 


small clients, as well as 2 out of 3 of 


the country’s largest corporations. 


19 OFFICES 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Our officers are alert and modern 
and theyll take a real interest it 
helping your Philadelphia operation 
prosper. And, as a leading commer- 
cial bank, we maintain an enormous 
store of business and financial records 
which will be of wide use to you. 

You'll benefit by the 24-hour-a-day 
operation of our ‘Transit Department 
too, and our heavy use of air mail for 
check clearances. We offer many othe1 
services as well. Drop us a line and 
we'll tell you about them. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


for Banking and Trusts 
FOUNDED 1812 

















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





JOHN L. LEWIS is back in town from 
his vacation—with plans drawn up for 
spreading the work in the coal fields. 
The way he would do it is to have his union 
sit in with management to schedule production of 
soft coal—thus expanding to the whole industry a 
system now operating in the anthracite field. 





The technique: 

Set up a joint union-management committee 
that would (1) fix, week by week,’ the amount of 
production needed to satisfy demand; and (2) as- 
sign each mine and each miner an equal share of 
the job. 

e 

Lewis's motive for pushing this idea is to in- 
sure each miner an equal opportunity to work 
(BW-Feb.5'49,p86). He promised at the last mine 
workers’ convention: We will all work together, or 
all starve together. 

Of course, the scheme could also have its im- 
pact on coal users. For instance, would the com- 
mittee hold production down to keep prices up? 

Any such use of the committee, of course, 
would risk antitrust action. But that hasn‘t hap- 
pened in the pilot-plant operation in anthracite. 
And it’s hard to demonstrate that production sched- 
ules to spread work evenly work, in fact, to limit 
output. 

After all, the same coal-industry ailments that 
put miners out of work also pull down prices—part- 
time shutdowns, steadily declining demand, ex- 
panding stockpiles. 

Since Lewis made his pledge last October, 
short-term prospects have dimmed for coal, to the 
point where there’s even talk of a new Guffey coal 
act (BW-Feb.19’'49,p16). 


e 

May 1 is the date when Lewis will put his plan 
before the operators for approval. 

That’s when he is going to reopen wage-con- 
tract talks. He can reopen at any time, but he has 
decided to wait as long as possible—to see which 
way business is trending. 

The soft coal contract expires June 30. Taft- 
Hartley's 60-day strike notice means that May 1 is 
as long as Lewis can wait. 


es 
ECA MONEY has not been endangered by the 
Mayhew flub. Needled by the Russians about 
American imperialism, Britain’s U. N. delegate 
boasted of his nation’s recovery (page 103). 
Congress may chip a bit off the $5.6-billion 
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that Hoffman wants for the next 15 months. But 
it will be only a $25-million or so slap on the wrist. 

The real significance of the hubbub over the 
state of British recovery is this: Congressmen’s mis- 
givings about the cost of foreign aid lie just under 
the skin; they can be exposed by pin-pricks. 

That’s all the Mayhew incident was—a pin- 
prick. 

Touchy congressmen reacted: If this be true, 
why another $940-million for Britain? It took 
Hoffman several days of repeating previous testi- 
mony, in public hearings, to satisfy congressmen 
that it’s politically safe to go ahead and vote the 
money. 


Arms for Europe can be expected to stir up 
examples of the same kind of hubbub when the pro- 
gram reaches Capitol Hill. 

Already, Taft argues that our guns couldn't 
help Europe stave off Russian aggression, that vot- 
ing to send guns might bring on Russian retaliation. 

The prevailing sentiment around town, how- 
ever, is that arms aid for Europe is essential—if 
only for its psychological value as tangible backup 
for U.S. promises of military alliance. 

So arms money will be voted, too. But, before 
it is, there will have to be a lot of mollifying talk 
such as the Mayhew incident brought on. That, 
after all, is still a part of the legislative process. 


CHURCHILL AND TRUMAN will meet again 
at month’s end 

Their talks will be unofficial, of course. The 
President can’t invite Churchill over any more than 
Attlee could invite Vandenberg to No. 10 Down- 
ing St. 

But the two will meet in Boston, where both 
have agreed to address the Mid-century Convoca- 
tion on Social Implications of Scientific Progress at 
M. |. T. Churchill speaks Mar. 31; Truman, Apr. 1. 
And Churchill is staying over to see his old friend. 

Their meeting will come at a momentous time 
The North Atlantic Pact will have been signed. And 
Churchill will be fresh from his efforts to set up an 
unofficial organization to push for a United States 
of Europe. 

es 


FORRESTAL’S RESIGNATION date is now 
fixed. He intends to leave May 1; only if military 
legislation is in critical straits on that date will he 
stay a little longer. 

His leaving is his own decision. He is dog- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





tired; he is on the unpopular side of several funda- 
mental policy issues facing the Truman Adminis- 
tration. He feels he has served long enough, 
longer than any other war recruit from business 
(page 25). 

e 

Forrestal’s departure will wind up the postwar 
era in which professional soldiers and financiers 
dominated government policy. 

Marshall was first to retire. This week, Under 
Secretary of Army Draper left. Generals Lucius 
Clay and Bedell Smith are on their way out. True, 
there is still MacArthur, but he is wrapped up in 
simply occupying Japan. 

So Truman and Acheson are becoming 
masters of U.S. foreign policy. Of course, a gen- 
eral like Mark Clark will replace Clay in Germany 
but he will take his orders from Acheson. 


Truman will be on a spot when Forrestal 
leaves. 

There is no natural successor on the scene, 
like Acheson for State, available to boss the 
sprawling Pentagon. 

Rather, Truman risks a political brawl in 
picking a new Secretary of National Defense. He 
will find it next to impossible not to appoint Louis 
Johnson. Johnson wants the job, and feels he won 
it by answering Truman‘s plea that he serve as 
finance chairman in last year’s campaign 

But nobody concerned with the pitfalls of uni- 
fication—that beset Forrestal—sees Johnson as the 
man for the job. His prewar term as Under Secre- 
tary of War was marked by continual intradepart- 
mental feuding. It wound up in a public name- 
calling between Johnson and Secretary Woodring, 
and the ouster of both. 

Truman would be happier if he could get by 
with naming, say, Johnathan Daniels or Justice 
William Douglas 

Daniels is the son of the World War | Secre- 
tary of the Navy; he wrote Truman’s most telling 
speeches in the closing days of the campaign 

As for Douglas, the liberal wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party will push this chance to build him up 
for 1952 

e 

DON’T COUNT ON any real easing in Regu- 
lation W—the curb on instalment buying—before 
April, despite this week’s token modification 

Federal Reserve, .like everyone else in Wash- 
ington, wants to wait at least until then before 
making up its mind which way business is going. 

Anyway, the board is still unsympathetic to 


those whose complaints against Regulation W are 
loudest. Sure, used-car dealers have been hurt; 
but the board sees the field still crowded with get- 
rich-quick operators who won’‘t cut prices. 

Also, it’s the big credit houses that are doing 
the most complaining. A lot of little fellows just 
ignore Regulation W entirely. 

When the board does decide to make a signifi- 
cant change in the regulation, here is the way it 
will do it: Slice the down payments to 10% (autos 
probably to 20%), extend the period of payment 
to 24 months. 

At the same time, the board expects to cut 
stock-margin requirements from 75% to 50%. 


AFTER HOOVER’S REPORT on reorganizing 
the federal government is all in, who keeps the ball 
rolling to get the recommendations carried out? 

Vandenberg asked the question this week, pro- 
posed setting up a continuing congressional com- 
mittee. Hoover, with an eye to congressional 
inertia, doesn’t agree. 

More likely you will soon see a big-name na- 
tional committee emerge as a self-constituted suc- 
cessor to the Hoover commission. Its purpose: to 
build a grass-roots pressure among women’s groups, 
business clubs, and the like for talking things up, 
getting the job done. 

© 


IF YOU’RE PLANNING TO MOVE your busi- 
ness to the South, the National Planning Assn. is 
working up data that will interest you. 

Three reports from its 1946-created Commit- 
tee of the South are due out soon: (1) how and why 
88 industrial plants set up since the war picked the 
South; (2) disposition and status of surplus war 
plants and military establishments in the South; 
(3) the role of state planning and development 
agencies in southern states. 

Two more southern reports are in the works: 
(1) a survey of resources and economic policies; 
(2) the influence of population migration on the 
region. 

e 

e The Spanish Embassy is wining and dining south- 
ern congressmen; between courses, the talk runs 
to how badly Franco wants 250,000 bales of U.S 
cotton if only Spain could get $50-million in dollar 
credits 

e Lion-and-lamb note: The National Assn. of 
Electric Companies, the private-power lobby, bought 
page ad space this week to publicize opposition of 
the C.1.0.-Utility Workers Union to TVA’s steam 
plant. Top C.1.0. leaders are nettled, point to their 
own endorsement of the project. 
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Stoppering vials of dried penicillin under aseptic conditions 


Spectacular advances... made by the Pharmaceutical Industry 
... help guard Your health 


Life saving antitoxins...germ-killing antibiotics such as 
penicillin and streptomycin...remarkable new medicinals, 
serums and vaccines... 

These and other valuable therapeutic products available 
in neighborhood drug stores and pharmacies from coast to 
coast, attest to the amazing accomplishments of America’s 
pharmaceutical industry. 

Almost every step in pharmaceutical manufacture calls 
for sanitary or completely sterile conditions. Every piece of 
equipment must facilitate maintaining aseptic cleanliness 
in handling easily contaminated liquids, ointments, tablets, 
biologicals and serums. 

Absolute purity of product is the paramount considera- 
tion...guiding the selection of metals for homogenizers, 
vats, kettles, assaying cylinders, automatic filling machines 
and all sorts of parts and accessories. 

For years the technical staffs of International Nickel 
have worked hand-in-hand with chemists, engineers, de- 
signers, research and production men in the pharmaceuti- 


cal industry on a wide range of metal problems. To this 
extent INCO has contributed to the continuing improve- 
ments in performance of equipment used for processing 
pharmaceutical products. 

Through this and comparable experience gained in tech- 
nical service throughout industry, International Nickel has 
accumulated a fund of useful information on the proper- 
ties, treatment, fabrication and performance of engineering 
alloy steels, stainless steels, cast irons, brasses, bronzes, 
nickel silver, cupro-nickel and other alloys containing 
nickel. This information is yours for the asking. Write for 
“List A” of available publications. 





SERVICE 


TRADE waen 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING, sewvorks xy. 

















Could your manufacturing efficiency be increased by using 
chemically inert materials that maintain thermal stability 
at extreme temperatures? Then you'll want to explore the 
possibilities of General Electric silicone products. 

G-E SILICONE RUBBER. [his material will not soften at 
520 F, or become brittle at —70 F. It is available in extruded 
shapes, in compression-molded sheets, in paste form, or in 
tailormade compounds to meet specific requirements. 

G-E SILICONE OILS. Their relatively stable viscosity at tem- 
peratures as high as 400 F, or as low as —90 F, recommend 
these oils for dielectric or hydraulic liquids, for cooling or 
heating baths, and as mold release agents. 

G-E SILICONE EMULSIONS. As mold release agents, these 
water-diluted emulsions help to assure smooth castings and 
quick release—reduce the break-in time of new molds. 

G-E SILICONE GREASES. Because of their resistance to 
chemicals and heat, these are excellent lubricants for plug 


cocks and valves. They also provide the heavier-bodied re- 


Ad ' 
Fe Re 


How GE Silicones can help you 


lease agents needed in the tire and mechanical rubber goods industries. 


TO MAKE A GOOD PAINT BETTER 
USE G-E SILICONE OIL 


Paint manufacturers have found that by adding small 
quantities of General Electric silicone oil they can 
eliminate the separation of pigments which causes 
mottled or streaky paint surfaces. Similarly, the 
“orange peel” look of certain lacquers has been 
avoided by the addition of G-E silicone oil. 








WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT G-E SILICONES? Write us about your production prob- 


lems. Let us help you solve them with one or more of these remarkable materials. 


Section 33-3, Chemical Department, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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G. M. PRESIDENT Charles E. Wilson’s price cut is surprise punch as industry starts . . . 


Fighting for Auto Sales 


Sales of most makes are still up, but quicker deliveries 
and troubles of the independents show that automakers will be 
battling for sales this year. G. M. gets the jump. 


Competition has returned to Detroit 

Within a matter of weeks the whole 
character of the automobile market has 
changed, Buyers are no longer clamo 
ing for cars. Nearly all models are now 
available for immediate delivery—or1 
within a few days. Some companies are 
stockpiling cars for spring delivery; 
others are cutting back production. 

Savvv Detroiters sniffed this change 
late last vear (BW—Dec.25'48,p19), but 
most of the industry has been startled 
by the suddenness of the shift. So it’ 
now in the throes of readjusting its op 
erations to the new kind of market 
e Business Still Good—It’s not a disaster 
that the industry is adjusting to. De 
troit is convinced that the market is still 
there; but it now takes prewar-type sell- 


ing—competitive selling—to reach it. 
(hat makes the sales department the 
key operation in every company. It 
means the really significant production 
problem is cost reduction. And it puts 
the competitive situation right into the 
middle of union negotiations 
(page 92). 

@ Price Cut—The most sharply competi- 
tive move so far came from the com 
pany which feels the least competitive 
pressure. General Motors was under no 
immediate compulsion to cut prices 
when it reduced the tag on passenget 
cars and Chevrolet trucks by $10 to $40 
G. M. cars are front runners in the sales 
race, and at least two of them—Cadillac 
and Chevrolet—still have orders booked 
farther ahead than any other makes. 


wage 


However, the deeper cuts—$100 to $150 
—in G.M.C, light trucks do reflect a 
definitely weaker market for trucks. 

Even on passenger cars, G. M. off 
cials are rather skeptical about the sig 
nificance of long retail order lists; all 
G.M. divisions have been told to quit 
talking about them. So if the company 
jumped the gun on price-cutting, it was 
only by a few weeks or months. 

e Timing—Nevertheless, by jumping the 
gun, G.M. has put all its competitors 
on the defensive. 

Whose scheme was it? 

Ideas, in a vast organization like Gen 
eral Motors, can rarely be traced to any 
one man. But Detroiters recognize the 
characteristic flair of president Charles 
F,. Wilson in the brilliant timing of the 
move. 

Wilson made his cut only two days 
after Chrysler Corp. had raised the 
prices of its new models an average of 
6.7% —and only a couple of hours after 
Chrysler had released an annual state 
ment saying flatly that “higher prices at 
this time are inevitable.” 

Announcement of the price cut 
dropped on newspaper desks simultane 
ously with a United Auto Workers state 
ment attacking General Motors for “ex 
ploiting” its contractual wage reduction 
by maintaining prices. 

The move also. strengthens General 
Motors’ union-bargaining position at a 
critical time. Theoretically, G.M.’s 
present contract protects it against wage 
demands until 1950. However, U.A.W. 
is pressing the other motor companies 
for wage and pension benefits; any large 
union gains would put strong pressure 
on G.M. to reopen its contract volun- 
tarily. 

Now, by tightening up the price lines, 
Wilson has practically forced his com- 
petitors to stand firm against major wage 
concessions—at the same time that he 
strengthens his own position against 
union pressure. He has emphasized the 
close tie between wages and prices. 

And if a firm stand by other compa 
nies leads to strikes, that won’t hurt 
G.M. sales any. 

e Moral—Ford was quick to point the 
moral for its emplovees. Personnel di 
rector John S. Bugas wrote a letter to 
everv Ford worker: “Primary problem 
facing us is one of sales and steady jobs 
for our employees. Our success will not 
depend on how many cars we can make; 
it will depend on how many cars we can 
sell. We can sell cars only if our prices 
are competitive. Our labor rates right 
now are at an all-time high. As a result, 
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the prices of our products are at record 
high levels.” 

e Price Comparison—G. M.’s action 
leaves the competitive price lineup in 
Detroit showwindows looking like this: 


t5 ! al ; Plymouth 
Model Special Ford 6 Ford8 DeLuxe 
Business 
coupe. $1,421 $1,408 $1,511 $1,441 
Club 
oupe 1,502 1,492 1,603 1,594 
2-door 
sedan 1,497 1,503 1,592 
+-door 
sedan. 1,546 1,552 1,641 1,626 


e Sting—Ihe competitive sting of W il- 
son's action was evident in the prompt 
ind bitter retort it drew from A. van- 
derZce, vice-president in 
charge of sales: “General Motors re- 
ported a profit of 9.5% on their sales in 
the first nine months of last year, com- 
pared with a profit of 5.69% on sales 
carned by Chrysler for the full year 
1948. Perhaps now that they have seen 
the very fair prices which Chrysler Corp. 
has put on its superior new models cur- 
rently being introduced, they have de- 
cided it is to their advantage to get 
more in line competitively . . . We 
hope the public maintains an intense 
interest in this competitive aspect of the 
iutomobile business. We welcome it!” 
e Savings—What gave General Motors 
its price-cutting leverage was its sliding- 
scale wage contract with U.A.W. The 
fall in the cost of living resulted, under 
the contract, in a 2¢-an-hour wage cut. 
effective this month (BW —Feb.26'49, 
pll2). ‘That will save G.M. about $4 
per Car 


Chrysler's 


Also, G.M.’s raw material costs are 
down. Fabric prices have been declin 
ing. So have quotations on leather 
goods, raw rubber, and other items. It’s 
true that official prices of steel in De 
troit are up—perhaps as much as $12.60 
a car—since the steel companies stopped 
absorbing freight. However, this may 
well be offset by the easier supply of 
steel; G.M. can get more of its steel 
trom regular suppliers instead of expen- 
sive conversion deals. 
¢ Impact—W hat looks like the most im- 
mediate impact of the G. M. price cut 
on competitive sales is this: It makes 
the public expect other price cuts soon; 
so the potential buyer of another make 
holds back to wait tor the cut. 

[his contributes to the chain reaction 
which has already reversed the tone of 
the whole auto market. When demand 
for the least-popular makes first slack- 
ens, the dealers affected begin to 
lengthen trade-in allowances. ‘I hat 
forces dealers whose cars are on the 
edge of slackening to do the same. 
Word of this competitive selling gets 
around. Even buyers of the popular 
makes hang back. 

“Our experience is,” says one auto- 
motive veteran, “that one week we 
can’t build enough cars, and two weeks 
later we can’t find a customer for them. 
That’s how long equilibrium lasts in 
this business.” 
eShock—One big auto manufacturer has 
just been hit by dramatic evidence of 
how far this turnover has gone. For pub- 
licity purposes, he wanted to set a one- 
month sales record in a major metro- 
politan area. He offered his dealers 
there an almost unlimited draft on cars 
above their regular quotas. One of them 











New DeSoto Follows in 1949 Chrysler Pattern 


The new DeSoto, introduced this week, is 
smaller outside, yet larger inside—like its 
companion in the Chrysler line, the Dodge 
(BW—Feb.26'49,p97). Other features of 
the 1949 DeSoto are: more power through 


increased compression (the ratio is now 
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7-to-1), better visibility through all windows, 
and redesigned interiors. ‘The 1949 Custom 
line includes five models, the De Luxe line 
four. In the latter is a new utility car with 
folding rear seats. The model shown here is 
the Custom club coupe. 





took 22 extra cars, a little less than a 
month’s quota. To sell them, he can- 
vassed what he had thought was a year’s 
backlog of orders; he sold 15. 

In Detroit last week a casual visitor 
to a Ford showroom was oftcred a two- 
door sedan off the floor (he would have 
had to take a substantial group of acces- 
sories). At least two Chrysler dealers 
had Immediate Delivery signs plastered 
on their showroom windows. 

Production cutbacks are showing up. 
bord is slowing production of Lincolns 
because of lower demand, and several of 
the independents are hit. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. shut down pro 
duction through most of February. It 
blamed its troubles on Regulation W—- 
which is one way of saying that sales 
are off. 

Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., fol 
lowed up a two-day shutdown in mid 
lebruary by stopping production last 
week for an indefinite period. Immedi- 
ate cause is stoppage of Jeep sales in 
the blizzard-stricken West. But Wil- 
lys sales have been slowing down all 
winter. 

Hudson Motor Car Company this 
week cut output from 972 cars a dav to 
800, laid off 4,500 workers. Hudson 
said that was all retail sales warranted. 
e No Fears—But even the companies 
that are feeling the brunt of the chang 
ing market expect a good vear in 1949. 
They think their immediate troubles 
stem from a revival of seasonal sales pat- 
terns. (Before the war, December, Janu 
ary, and February sales each usually aver- 
aged only 6% of the year’s total.) 

To deal with the buyers’ market 
which the troubles of the less-popular 
makes demonstrate, auto men figure 
they have two weapons: salesmanship 
and price concessions. 

e Selling Pays—lo prove the effective 
ness of vigorous selling in today’s mai 
ket, one manufacturer cites his exper 
ence in Denver. He has two dealers 
there, each with a citvwide franchise, 
each with a December quota of 14 cars 
One dealer, that month, asked the com 
pany to take back seven of his cars; 
he couldn’t sell them. The other dealer. 
selling in the same territory, heard about 
this, asked for the extra seven cars, got 
them, delivered them with ease, and 
looked around for more. 

e Kaiser-Frazer—And on the price side, 
Kaiser-F'razer last week practically in 
vited its dealers to lengthen trade-in 
allowances. 

I:ffective Apr. 1, Kaiser-Frazer upped 
its dealer discounts to a range of 247 
to 28%, depending on the model. Pres 
ent discounts run 18% to 23.3%, well 
under the industrv average of 24% 
25%. 

Until Apr. 1, K.-F. is awarding all its 

dealers a $200 “trading discount’—a 
cash bonus for every car sold at retail 
and replaced with a factory order. 
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A SAMPLE OF LOW-COST HOUSING, this two-bedroom, 704-sq.-ft. dwelling was put 
up by Detroit builders as part of a demonstration project. It was built to sell for $7,200 
plus $700 for the lot, but local regulations bar it in most areas, including Detroit 


Builders’ Goal: Cheaper Houses 


Speculative builders shifting to lower price brackets, Business 
Week survey shows. Main problems: satisfying the buyer with less 
house, and financing. Prospect is for fewer starts in 49. 


The home-building industry has the 
makings of a_bigger-than-ever boom 
on its hands this year. It also has a 
problem to solve—prices. And it can’t 
have the boom unlcss it solves the 
problem first. 

[his is the conclusion you draw from 

i BUSINESS WEEK survey this week of the 
country’s major building areas. 
e The “Climate’—Practically all the 
mechanical problems that have plagued 
builders since the end of the war are 
licked now. Materials are freely avail- 
ible. Manpower is casier to get and 
somewhat more efficient. Costs are 
turning down a bit. As far as builders’ 
ibility to build is concerned, 1949 
could be an all-time record. 

But the nature of the market is 
changing. And that creates the prob- 
lem. Builders figure that the market 
for homes selling above $12,000 is 
pretty well satisfied now. At the same 
time, the demand for houses selling 
under $8,000 still is practically un- 
limited. To keep the boom going, build- 
crs will have to adapt their plans to 
this situation. They must switch from 
higher-priced houses to the lower end 
ot their price range. 
© Tough Job—Making the shift isn’t so 
casy as it sounds. In the first place, it’s 
hard to build a low-priced house that 
meets the minimum demands of the 
piospective buyers. In the second place, 
it’s getting harder and harder for such 
buyers to arrange financing. 
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So the 1949 building season is likely 
to get off to a slow start. And the total 
number of dwellings built during the 
year probably will fall well below the 
925,000 units started in 1948. 

Government experts officially predict 

875,000 starts for 1949. Some of them 
now privately guess, that 825,000 is a 
better bet. Dollar volume will be down 
even more, because of the shift to less 
expensive units. 
e Plenty of Optimism—But _ builders 
generally are cheerful about their pros 
pects. BUSINESS WEEK'S survey shows 
that nearly all of the larger speculative 
homebuilders are planning to go all-out 
on lower-priced housing* in 1949. 

Typically, the man who built 50 
houses selling at $14.000 last year is 
planning to put up 100 or more units 
selling around $7,500 in 1949. 

In Atlanta, for instance, J. A. Bergen 
& Sons built 15 houses last vear selling 
at $16,000. For 1949, the firm is plan- 
ning 200 to sell for $7,000 to $9,000. 

In Los Angeles, a big operator who 
put up 400 homes in the $7,250-$7,950 
bracket last vear is shooting for 4,000 
units this vear. 

In Cleveland, one builder put up 60 
homes in 1948, selling for an average 
of $10,000. This year, he plans to 
build 150, ranging from $8,000 to 
$10,000. 

e Shifting Situation—The 
WEEK survey also shows that the supply- 
and-demand picture in housing has been 
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changing fundamentally during the past 
six months or so. The worst of the 
squeeze is over now; the building in- 
dustry is getting back on something like 
a normal basis. 

Here are some of the points on which 
builders and real estate dealers gen- 
erally agree: 

(1) Vacancies are showing up in in 
creasing numbers. Buyers are getting 
more choosy; if a house isn’t priced 
right, it won't sell. In some areas, you 
can find houses built in 1948 and still 
unused. ‘These are mostly in the higher 
priced brackets. But buyers also shy off 
from comparatively cheap houses that 
aren't attractive. 

(2) Prices of old houses are coming 
down. Asking prices aren’t off much. 
But when there is a sale, the price will 
be anywhere from 5% to 25% below 
a year ago, depending on the age and 
location of the house. 

(3) Getting materials is no longer 
a problem to the homebuilder. Prac- 
tically everything is available for im- 
mediate delivery now. 

(4) Building costs are coming down 
a little. With supplies freely available, 
there’s no reason to pay gray market 
prices. Some list prices have been cut 
substantially—lumber, for instance. Also, 
it’s possible now to schedule operations 
so no time is lost waiting for bottle 
neck materials. Wage rates are still 
rising, but labor is working more efh- 
ciently. 

(5) Mortgage money is still getting 
tighter. Banks and mortgage companies 
are asking for larger down payment: 
and higher interest rates. They are re 
luctant to lend on small houses, mainly 
because they think the risks are greater. 

New legislation may clear up this 

trouble later in the year. The Senate 
Banking Committee is pushing a bill 
that, among other things, would: (1) 
liberalize FHA insurance for mortgages 
on lower-cost homes, and (2) create an 
easier secondary market—in the National 
Mortgage Assn.—for mortgages on such 
dwellings. But, until Congress acts, the 
mortgage problem is going to be a real 
drag on homebuilding. 
e Real Problem—The biggest headache 
for most builders now is to get enough 
value into a $6,000-$8,000 house to 
keep buvers happy. Builders in most 
parts of the country say they can’t come 
down to that range without cutting the 
size of the house to 700 sq. ft. or there 
abouts. And they have to lop off a 
good share of the trimmings that the 
customers like. 

Builders also complain that zoning 
laws and building codes blow up the 
cost of a small house. And almost all 
of them say that building lots cost more 
now than they should. Another thing: 
Cities and towns frequently buck the 
costs of new streets and sewers onto the 
builders, instead of paying them out of 
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the municipal kitty; this means a higher 
selling price for all the houses in the 
project. 

e Hopes—The big builders hope to cut 
costs (or build in more value) by cash- 
ing in on the economies of large-scale 
operation. They are going in heavily 
for panel assemblies, plumbing assem- 
blies, power equipment, and simplified 
designs. 

Some of the smaller operators think 
they can get the same results by close 
supervision of each job. But many 
small builders figure that there is no 
place for them “in the mass-housing 
field. They plan to work only on order 
during the next year or so. 

Or they will follow the example of 
a Boston operator who says: “Home 
buyers are having troubles in financing. 
And my profit is small in comparison 
to the headaches of building. So I’m 
not going to build new houses in 1949. 
ll do repair work instead.” 


Public Housing 


810,000 subsidized houses, 
subsidies for clearing blighted 
city areas likely to get through 
Congress. 


Chances are the federal government 
will foot the bill for 810,000 new low- 
rent dwellings over the next six years. 
‘That’s the figure in the compromise 
housing measure introduced in the Sen- 
ate last week. And from present signs, 
it will be the one that gets through the 
Slst Congress. 3 

As it stands the figure is a compromise 
between the Administration’s 1,050,000 
units in seven years and the 600,000 
units in six years plumped for by Sen. 
‘Taft and other Republicans. 

The bill calls for payments up to 
$30$-million a year to local housing 
authorities, with subsidy contracts good 
for 40 years. Cost of construction is 
pegged at $1,750 a room; for the big 
cities, though, it could be upped to 
$?.500 a room 
e Social Aim—The bill makes an _at- 
tempt, for the first time, to provide “a 
decent home and suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family.” As 
total need as_ possible 
should be supplied by private enterprise; 
for the rest, local bodies and farms will 
get government aid 

Slum-clearance provisions go beyond 
those of ‘Taft-Fllender-Wagner. Local 
bodies could take over open land for 
levelopment. They could 


much of the 


community d 
also buy and clear blighted areas, or as 
semble open tracts, for sale to private 
firms or housing authoritics—at prices 
that would make development possible. 

Loans up to $1-billion, over a five- 
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year period, are authorized for this sort 
of land purchase and clearing. Sub- 
sidies of $500-million could be made to 
local governments to cover two-thirds 
of their loss in clearing and resale op- 
erations. 


























Under housing research, the bill calls 
for a national census of housing in 1950. 
That's one of the things the banking 
committee stressed in its report. ‘The 
only late data they have now are from 
a sample census taken in April, 1947. 
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_.. Even Bring Beds Together in California House 


Just north of San Rafael, Calif., young Navy 
veteran Amold H. Forsman has put him 
up a house to beat all houses. It contains 
about every gadget a lazy man—or woman— 
would love. What's more, they all run by 
remote control. At the push of a button 
doors lock throughout the house; or cur- 
tains close; or a vacuum cleaner, untouched 
by human hand, comes out of its closet and 
sweeps the rug—without touching a piece of 
furniture. Upstairs in the master bedroom, 


another switch will move the twin beds to- 
gether—or apart. For this latter gadget 
Forsman has little use; he’s not married. In 
fact, he doesn’t even live in the house. He 
is using it as a showplace, letting visitors 
go through it at 85¢ a head. In this way 
he hopes to get some return on the $32,000 
he spent on it. A cabinetmaker by pro- 
fession, Forsman did all but the heaviest 
work on the house himself. He figures it 
would cost $75,000 to duplicate today. 
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What's an Ad? 


The Post Office raises the 
question by rewording its defi- 
nition. It would affect users of 
second-class mail. 


Magazine and newspaper publishers 
got a big jolt from Postmaster General 
Jesse Donaldson this week. 

Donaldson laid before Congress his 

plan to boost postal rates and raise an 
extra $253-muillion annually, which 
would help wipe out the department's 
ever-increasing deficit. Heavy mail users 
hardly liked the rate hikes, but they had 
known pretty mucli what to expect 
beforehand (BW —Jan.29'49,p24). 
e Broadened Definition—What_ both- 
ered second-class mail users was some- 
thing quite unexpected: a vastly broad- 
ened definition of what constitutes 
advertising. ‘This is used in determin- 
ing whether or not magazine and news- 
paper publishers contain enough edi- 
torial material to entitle them to second- 
class mail rates and privileges. ‘The new 
bill counts as advertising any editorial 
material that: 

Gives an advertiser or his product a 

write-up “in accordance with a custom 
or understanding, explicit or tacit;”” fea- 
tures merchandise or service and gives 
the name of the company with the obvi- 
ous intent of enabling the reader ‘“‘to 
obtain the merchandise, equipment, or 
service described.” 
e Aimed at “Puffs’’—Postal technicians 
who drafted the bill say these paragraphs 
ire aimed at the “puff” stories some 
newspapers and magazines print for ad- 
vertisers. But thev agreed the language 
could easily cover real-estate and fashion 
pages in newspapers, new-products sec- 
tions in business magazines. 

If postal authorities chose to apply 
the proposed definitions that strictly, a 
number of publishers might lose their 
second-class privileges. To keep them, 
publications must keep the ratio of ad- 
vertising to editorial matter below 75% 
e Deficits—The proposed new rates 
would help make up some—but not all 

the Post Office’s annual deficit. In the 
1948 fiscal vear that amounted to a rec- 
ord $309-million. And in the current 
fiscal year (ending mid-1949), it will 
even top that figure, reach an estimated 
$500-million. 

The burden of providing additional 
revenue would fall mainly on second- 
class mail if Donaldson’s bill passes. 
Proposed rate increase would make sec- 
ond-class mail yield $75-million more. 
Third-class mail will produce another 
$65-million or more; parcel post, more 
than $39-million. First-class mail rates 
would not change, except for post cards. 
They would cost 2¢ instead of 1¢. 
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Television Reflector Overlooks Los Angeles 

flector picks up a wide path of video waves 
and concentrates them at its focal point. 
They are then retransmitted to home tele- 
vision receivers from the station’s antenna 
tower on the mountain. 


This giant parabolic reflector atop station 
KTSL on Mt. Lee, near Los Angeles, is 
doing a catcher’s job in picking up television 
shows originating in Hollywood movie 
studios down below. The saucer-like re- 





After WAA What? 


New bill gives FWA main 
job of handling U. S. property— 
including surplus. Hoover wants 
to set up new central bureau. 


More than half the orders the gov- 
ernment puts through for civilian goods 
are for less than $10 worth of goods. 
Processing these little orders costs more 
than the goods cost. Any businessman 
knows that doesn’t make sense. 

Congress knows it, too. A bill to re- 

organize the property-handling setup 
was up last year but got swamped. Now 
a new one has been introduced. The 
Hoover commission has been digging 
into the question. And the expected 
death in June of War Assets Adminis- 
tration has emphasized the problem. 
e Big Business—Handling Uncle Sam’s 
property is no ten-cent business. WAA 
still has to administer leases and _ se- 
curity clauses on plants, try to sell its 
$2.2-billion real-estate and warehouse 
remnants. 

But surplus property is only a small 
wart on the federal-property hog. ‘The 
government owns $27-billion of civil- 
ian and military goods in storage, even 
more goods in use. And every vear it 
buys some $6-billion plus of new stuff. 


Right now, hundreds of agencies have 

a finger in the property-handling pie. 
Problem is lining up an efficient system 
of buying and using the materials. 
e Administration Answer—Ihe 1948 
public-property bill would have given 
the job to Federal Works Administra- 
tion. FWA would take over the func 
tions of the Treasury’s Federal Bureau 
of Supply, and of WAA. The FWA 
administrator would set policy on 
procurement, use, and surplus disposal 
of government goods—except combat 
equipment and farm products that come 
under the price-support program. WAA 
functions would be under a Bureau of 
Surplus Property in FWA. 

The 1949 version follows the same 

tack, with two notable changes. In 
stead of handling surplus through a sep 
arate bureau, it would dole out surplus- 
property jobs to various sections of 
FWA. And it would tighten up the 
government’s $1-billion yearly shipping 
operation. 
e Hoover's Answer—The Hoover com- 
mission would set up a brand new 
agency, an Office of General Services, 
to handle supply, records management, 
and general services. A central Bureau of 
Federal Supply, within OGS, would have 
charge of public property. It would 
set basic standards for purchasing, then 
would decentralize operations by assign 
ing purchase and storage to individual 
agencies. 
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Prices Tend Toward a New Balance 


Prices of farm products and foodstuffs 
have retraced some historic steps. In 
nrimary markets, at their recent lows, 
they had dropped back to a point morc 
ca in | vith industrial prices 
upper chart 
e As Expected—Here is a picture that 
economists hav been waiting to see 
For, if vou take 1 base the level ex 
isting just before war broke out in 
Europ 13 the farm and_ food 
erage wuch farther than indus- 
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tiial raw materials. So economists have 
argued that a “correction” would come 
(1) Either inflation would carry indus 
trial raw materials up to meet high 
flying farm and food prices, or (2) farm 
pioducts and foodstuffs would have to 
come down 

e Effect on Consumers— his 
tion” in spot markets means little to the 
ultimate consumer. The lining up has 
to take place at wholesale—and has to 
be passed on at retail—before it affects 


“correc 


the cost of living. This hasn’t happened 
chart). High—and_ inflexible 
it the manufacturing level 


lower 
labor costs 


retard it; so do rising transportation 
costs. 

And here are other points that bear 
consideration: Were supply-demand re 


lationships in 1939 ideal? Were they 
the same as should exist today? ‘The 
size of the economy is vastlv larger. This 
1949 “correction” may not spell 1949 
equilibrium. 
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A Businessman Leaves the Government 


Defense Secretary's career 
shows what can help a business- 
man rise in Washington, and 
what can make him quit. 


James Forrestal—salesman, _ banker, 
and first Secretary of Defense—is leav- 
ing the government. Of all the busi: 
nessmen who took on federal jobs in 
the war days, Forrestal stayed longest 
and climbed highest. May 1, or there- 
abouts, he will quit the cabinet. 

l'orrestal’s resignation comes close to 
marking the end of a decade of business 
ECA boss Paul 


ly simon 


men in government. 
Hoffman will be almost the on 
pure businessman left at a high level 
in Washington. Ireasury Secretary 
Snyder is technically a banker, but has 
spent more of his life out of private 
business than in it. Even Commerce 
Secretary Sawyer, though he has_busi- 
ness interests, is primarily a lawyer 

© Motives?—lorrestal doesn’t have to 
quit. He has not always agreed with the 
White House, but Truman does not 
want him to go. Truman respects him 
—and, in any case, a Pentagon vacancy 
will cause political embarrassment be 
cause of the claim which former Under 
Secretary of War Louis Johnson has on 
the job (page 16). 

And Forrestal likes public service. No 
compelling need for more money, his 
friends agree, makes it necessary for him 
to return to private business. In fact, 
they think he'll be hard put, once he 
leaves public office, to find anything 
which interests him as much. 

l’orrestal has set resignation deadlines 

before—and been talked out of them 
The first was V-J Dav. Then the end 
of 1945. Then passage of the military 
unification legislation. Then the end of 
Truman's first term. Each time, he has 
been talked out of resigning. 
e@ Final—Nevertheless, this time — the 
deadline will almost certainly stick. For 
restal has strong personal reasons for 
wanting to leave in Mav; and he finds 
himself on the unpopular side of three 
major policy issues. 

l’orrestal is bone-tired His asso- 
ciates agree on that. They say fatigue 
has dulled the razor edge of his judg 
ment, has slowed his decisions. His 
own recognition of this probably will 
be uppermost in his mind when he re- 
signs, though he mentions it only to his 
closest friends. 

The peacetime job has worn Forrestal 
down more than the wartime pressures 
ever did. One major reason: He mis 
judged the volume_of work which serv- 
ice unification would throw on the Sec 
retary of Defense. When Forrestal, as 
Secretary of the Navy, was thrashing out 
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JAMES FORRESTAL stayed longest and rose highest of all the businessmen in Washington 


the compromise on unification, he 
wanted to keep the top post a coordinat 
ing rather than an operating job; so he 
opposed creation of either a civilian un 
der secretary or a military chief of staff. 

Ihe result is that the secretary has no 
ilter ego. He must sign everything, see 
everyone, decide everything himself. At 





lorrestal’s suggestion, Congress is now 
pushing through legislation to provide 
tor an under secretary. 
e Policv—There’s another thing that has 
made his peacetime job a wearing one. 
He’s been fighting upstream against 
three strong currents of popular feeling 
(1) On unification. Forrestal believes 
that unified military action must spring 
from men’s minds more than from or 
ganizational charts. So he has hesitated 
to order cooperation before the long and 
painful process of persuasion is com- 
plete. But the country seems convinced 
that the sound of brass hats knocking 
together would stir up some cooperation. 
(2) On air power. Forrestal favors 
the kind of balanced air-sea-land power 
that won the last war. He doesn’t agree 
with those, in and out of government, 
who think that air power should be the 
one major weapon of a modern force 
That has subjected him to a long cam- 
paign of criticism from the office of an- 
other businessman in government, W. 
Stuart Symington, Secretary of the Air 
Force. 


(3) On Palestine. Forrestal is gener- 
ally considered the strongest advocate 
in Washington of a Moslem Middle 
East. He has never publicly explained 
what he thinks about the struggle be 
tween Israel and the Arab world. But 
he has stressed the importance of Mid 
dle East oi] to this country; and the 
Arabs control the oil. 

His unpopular stance on these issues 
has made Forrestal a target for a good 
deal of well publicized criticism from 
New Deal and big-Air-Force columnists, 
and that has worn him down, too. Some 
of the most vociferous criticism, from 
Drew Pearson, Forrestal brought on 
himself. Forrestal believes Pearson tried 
to blackguard former Navy Secretary 
Knox into furnishing exclusive informa- 
tion, has refused to have anything to do 
with him 
e Difference—Forrestal began his gov 
ernment service under much the same 
circumstances as the many other busi 
nessmen who put in time in Washing 
ton over the last 10 vears. The only 
real difference was that he started earlier 
and that he was a Democrat—an Irish 
Catholic Democrat. And perhaps he 
had a little more appreciation than most 
of a principle that he has phrased: 
“Never take a job down here unless 
you're willing to put on your hat and 
walk out the door at any minute.” 

By 1940, Forrestal had risen from a 
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salesman’s post with the New Jersey 
Zine Co. to the presidency of Dillon, 
Read & Co. and leadership in the finan- 
cial community. ‘That year he became 
a White House “‘anonymous assistant,” 
and he has never put on his hat since, 
until now. He became Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Secretary of the Navy, 
and finally, Secretary of Defense—prob- 
ably the third most important job in 
Washington. 

e Personality—Central factor m Forres- 
tal’s rise was the combination of a keen 
mind with a warm personality and the 
traditional knack of the Irish in political 


affairs. He has a genuine interest in 
people that’s attested by the steady 


stream of guests into his office and his 
home. 

One result of this was that he accom- 
plished what many businessmen in 
Washington have neglected—close 
friendly relations with Congress. Among 
his warmest admirers are legislators like 
Bridges, Vinson, ‘l'ydings, Ferguson, 
Andrews. His formula: ‘Take members 
of Congress into your confidence; ex- 
plain your problems. This he does at 
an unending series of small breakfasts, 
luncheons, dinners 

Another result of his personal warmth 

was his ability to recruit an unusually 
large number of able men into his or- 
ganization. <A roll call would include 
such men as Frank Folsom, president of 
RCA; C. S. Thomas, president of Fore- 
man & Clark; Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
chairman of F. Eberstadt & Co. 
@ Results—What all this added up to 
was results on his job. The Navy's war- 
time task forces, its swarms of landing 
craft and packs of escort vessels, were in 
large measure his work. The men who 
labored in their creation credit him with 
the central drive and direction. 

Likewise, Forrestal can claim credit 
for the excellence of the Navy’s post- 
war research and training program. He 
worked out—for better or for worse—a 
service unification program that Army, 
Navy, and Air Force were all willing to 
accept. And he sparked the beginnings 
of the first peacetime over-all strategic 
plan 
@ Moral—Looking at this record, some 
businessmen will conclude that business 
experience has a major role to play in 
government. Others, looking at his de 
parture, will conclude that the day of 
the businessman in Washington is over. 

One veteran observer of Washington 
drew this moral from Forrestal’s career 
for businessmen in government: “Keep 
vourself well staffed. Work hard and 
honestly at vour relations with Con- 
eress, Get things done. Don’t naively 
believe that all other businessmen-in- 
government will be in vour corner. If 
vou run into te mporarily adverse waves 
of sentiment and haven’t the reserves 
to weather them, put on your hat and 
walk out the door.” 
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Bread-Recipe Row 


Food & Drug’s hearings on 
bread standard touch off rumpus 
over shortening and emulsifiers. 
Patents are also at issue. 


When is bread bread? 

Specifically, is it still bread when it 
has MYRJ 45 in it? 

Sometime in the next few months the 

Food & Drug Administration will issue 
a legal definition of “bread.” When it 
does, it will land a wallop in the bread 
basket of either: (1) ‘The Atlas Powder 
Co. and several other chemical firms; 
or (2) the shortening and vegetable-oil 
inidustry. 
e Emulsifiers—\MIYRJ 45 (polyoxyethy 
lene monostearate) is an emulsifier that 
Atlas makes and sells to the bakery 
trade. In effect it cuts the amount of 
shortening that bakers have to put in 
their loaves. It also makes the bread 
stay soft longer. Simuar products are 
made by Dow Chemical Co., Glyco 
Products Co., and others. 

These emulsifiers look like a_ real 
threat to shortening producers. As 
much as 40% of their market is in 
baked goods. If Food & Drug O. K.’s 
emulsifiers as optional ingredients in 
bread, shortening people foresee a loss 
of half their baked-goods’ market. 

e Standards—F'ood & Drug has been 
holding hearings on bread standards 
since before the war. In 1943, it got 
around to issuing a proposed standard. 
But by the time the war ended, baking 
technology had changed; emulsifiers had 
definitely become part of the picture. 
So Food & Drug reopened the hearings 
to bring the standard up to date. 
e Squabble—So far, the sessions have 
been pretty much monopolized by the 
fight between emulsifier producers and 
the shortening makers. Shortening 
manufacturers contend that MYRJ 45 
is a chemical substitute for shortening: 
they don’t want Food & Drug to ap- 
prove it for bread-making. Atlas says 
that its product is an additional ingre- 
dient. If it adds to the quality of the 
bread, the chemical company feels that 
bakers should be free to use it. 
e Patents—Behind the scenes there’s an- 
other fight—a patent tussle. Procter & 
Gamble Co. holds patents covering the 
use in baked goods of chemicals called 
mono- and di-glycerides which make 
shortening go farther. P.&G._ has 
licensed shortening makers to use these 
products in “‘high-ratio” shortening 
(on the order of high-octane gasoline). 
The company requires the user, how- 
ever, to limit the percentage of these 
chemicals to 10% —the percentage in 
P. & G.’s own high-ratio product. 
Whether or not the P. & G. patents 


cover the use of Atlas’ emulsifiers is 
something that may have to be settled 
in court. At any rate, Atlas admits it 
ran into the patent block when it 
thought about selling the emulsifier to 
shortening makers. 

Atlas got around it by going direct to 


the baker via his supply house. Atlas 
distributors sold the emulsifiers sepa 
rately—and suggested to the baker that 
he add them directly to his bread 
dough. 

e Twist—There’s an odd quirk, though, 
in the whole rumpus over emulsifiers. 
Last year, they were proposed as Op- 
tional ingredients in hearings on mayon- 
naise standards. But then there were no 
squawks, although, presumably, they 
would have a similar economic effect 
ou the fats-and-oil makers. 


Tax-Settlement Board 
To Settle Small Claims? 


What do vou do when the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue says you still owe in 
taxes a sum that’s large enough to hurt, 
but not large cnough to go to court 
about? 

These days, there isn’t much you can 
do—except argue with the bureau agent 
¢ Help in Sight—But in the future, the 
picture may be different. Rep. Wilbw 
Mills (D. Ark.) last week introduced a 
bill to set up a 25-man_ tax-settlement 
board. Unless it gets lost in the legis 
lative shuffle, it has a good chance of 
passing. 

Purpose of the board: to provide a 
speedy, inexpensive way of settling the 
honest differences of opinion that con 
tinually arise between taxpayers and 
BIR. At present the only avenue open 
to the disgruntled taxpayer is the ‘Tax 
Court of the United States. 

Vhe ‘Tax Court isn’t much help; it 
is bound by the formal rules of evidence. 
hat makes it costly and slow—it can 
handle fewer than 5,000 cases a year 
Net result: Minor cases get short shrift. 
e Geared to Serve—The tax settlement 
board would be geared to give fair treat 
ment to all concerned; it would seek to 
arbitrate—on a basis of equity, rather 
than law—between government demands 
and taxpaver estimates. 

Here’s how it would operate: 

(1) Within 60 davs after a taxpaver 

individual or corporate—gets a notice 
of deficiency from BIR. he can file with 
the board a petition for settlement. 
This move automatically stays bureau 
action to recover. 

(2) The board would not make a find- 
ing of fact or law; it would use hard- 
headed common sense to arrive at a fair 
settlement. 

(3) The decision would not be bind- 
ing on either party. Either would still 
be free to file suit with the ‘Tax Court. 
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Ryerson Stocks—Ryerson Service 


No matter where you are, or where you want 
steel delivered, there’s a Ryerson plant, with 
diversified Ryerson steel stocks, within quick 
shipping distance. A network of thirteen big 
plants, plus twelve district sales offices, makes 
Ryerson steel service the most comprehensive 
and convenient in the nation. 


Each big Ryerson plant is set up to operate 
independently with large stocks and high-speed 
cutting and handling facilities, plus its own 
complete staff of carbon, alloy and stainless 
steel specialists. Yet each Ryerson plant and 
office offers the advantages of a unified organi- 
zation with a hundred and six years of practical 
steel experience. 


RYERSON STEEL 


These days, with the record-breaking demand 
for steel, we may not always have the exact 
size or quantity you need. But you can be sure 
we will do our very best to serve you. Usually, 
from long experience, we are able to suggest an 
available alternate steel. So, for steel and steel 
service, call the Ryerson plant or office nearest 
you. 
Need Stainless? .. . Call Ryerson 


Your nearby Ryerson plant is a quick, 
convenient source for everything in stain- 
less steel. Bars, plates, sheets, tubing, 
pipe and other stainless products in 
many types and finishes are on hand. 
And stainless from Ryerson stocks means 
Allegheny stainless, the time-tested 
product of America's oldest stainless 
producer. Need stainless? Call Ryerson. 





JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS: NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, PITTSBURGH, BUFFALO, 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 











D station 


“A distinguishing quality or mark.” — Webster 


The huge new B. F. Goodrich 
Research Center at Brecksville, Ohio, is 
engaged in basic studies leading to 
products for “easier, safer and more 
economical living”, a project in which 

. F. Goodrich has already become 
distinguished by a long list of “firsts”. 

To properly ventilate this up-to-date 
research laboratory, B. F. Goodrich 
bought more than 160 Buffalo Fans, 
which are now giving quiet, efficient 
service. 


In shops, office buildings, stores or 


amusement places, it pays to get the 
benefits of “Buffalo” engineering and 
heavy-duty construction in fan and air 
conditioning work. Remember, fine per- 
formance, long life and good efficiency 
have combined for many years to give 
Buffalo equipment the air of distinction 
which it provides on so many outstand- 
ing installations. 

Buffalo Sales Representatives, experi- 
enced air engineers, are anxious to work 
with you in the selection of suitable 
air-handling and air-conditioning 
equipment. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


@ Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont., Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


AIR: Literal Meaning — The 
invisible, odorless and tasteless 
mixture of gases which sur- 
rounds the earth. 

Figuratively — The peculiar 
look, appearance or bearing of 
a person, peculiar to, or expres- 
sive of some personal quality 
or emotion.—W ehster. 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 








Titanium antitrust suit has ended with 
pleas of nolo contendere by du Pont, 
National Lead, ‘Vitan Co. Fines im- 
posed by a federal district court came 
to $43,000. ‘This was the criminal suit, 
charging a conspiracy to restrain world 
trade in titanium pigment. The 1945 
civil antitrust suit had forced the de 
fendents to grant nonexclusive licenses. 

« 

First two J-47 turbojet engines off G.E.’s 
new Lockland (Ohio) assembly lines 
were shipped to the Air Force this week. 
G.E. leased the plant from Electric 
Auto-Lite nine months ago. About 120 
subcontractors are now furnishing parts 
for the engines assembled there. 

e 
Pennsylvania truckers and the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. are locking horns over a 
bill before the legislature to change 
truck weight regulations. It would bring 
the gross weight allowed for semi-trailers 
up to that permitted full trailers. * 

° 
Minneapolis-Honeywell is acquiring the 
assets of Philadelphia’s 113-year-old 
manufacturer of control valves, H. Bel- 
field Co. Howard L. Murray, president 


‘ of Belficld, will be made vice president 


in charge of the Belfield Valve Division. 

& 
International Paper has decided to lo- 
cate its new dissolving woodpulp mill in 
Natchez, Miss. hat’s the mill that 
will use the company’s new process for 
making pulp from hardwood instead of 
softwood (BW—Nov.20°48,p24). It will 
cost $20-million, will have a capacity of 
100,000 tons a vear. 

a 
New plants: ‘T'rendex Co. has just been 
organized to put up a fattv-acid plant 
costing more than $200,000 in Mem- 
phis . . . Kaiser Fleetwings will spend 
some $4-million on expansion—includ- 
ing a new porcelain enameling plant 
in Bristol, Pa. 

* 
Kansas has emulated Oklahoma: It has 
fixed the minimum price of natural gas 
at the wellhead (S¢ per 1,000 cu. ft.) 
to make waste uneconomic.  Okla- 
homa’s minimum-price ruling (BW— 
Dec.28’46,p18) is still pending before 
the state supreme court. 

@ 
Advertising over video costs more now 
that audiences are growing. After April 
1, advertisers are going to pay more for 
evening time over New York Citv’s 
major stations. CBS and NBC _ will 
charge $1,500 an hour; DuMont, $1- 
250. The rate up to now has been 
$1,000. ABC has a new rate card in 
the works, too. 
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WEW coat & one MMPROVEMENTS 


FACILITIES THROUGHOUT LINES 
$14,500,184. $35,923,192. 
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To give you finer Freight Service the Baltimore & Ohio has spent, in the 
last three years, $173,618,959. Constantly doing things better—the B & O way— 
means vast expenditures. All this adds up to better facilities, faster trains, and 
dependable service. We pay what it takes to have what it takes. 


Those three years of ‘‘doing things better” saw 212 new locomotives on our 
rails, together with 19,139 new freight cars. They saw new classification yards 
and extensive terminals; heavier rail to carry our trains, better signals to speed 
them, modern communications to report their positions and furnish on-the-spot 
location of cars for customers; efficient, latest-type coal and ore facilities. 


Never have we been better able to meet the needs of our customers. And this constant 
improving shall continue. As it does, you will have more and more reasons for 
depending on B & O service. Ask our man. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things — better! 











TEST YOUR | 
KNOWLEDGE 


on business opportunities 
in New York State 


I. New York ranks first in the man- 
ufacture of which of the following: 
( ) apparel; ( ) food; () furniture; 
( ) chemicals; () paper? 

2. New York produces a greater volume 
of manufactured goods than any 
other state, True or false? 

3. There is only one state-wide banking 
organization in New York State. 

True or false? 


1. All except chemicals...and here 
N.Y. ranks second! 2. True. 3. True 

.and profitable to know! Marine 
Midland is the only banking organi- 
zation offering statewide coverage in 
New York... making a fast routine 
out of the collections of your checks 
And Marine Midland’s 


familiarity with loeal business econdi- 


and drafts. 


tions can benefit you in many ways. 
Open Marine 
Midland Trust Company in New 
York City ... anchored in the world’s 


richest market. 


your account with 


Marine Midland Banks serve... 


Buffalo Jamestown 
New York City Johnson City 
— Lackawanna 

Adams Lockport 
Albion Malone 
Alexandria Bay Medina 
Antwerp Middleport 
Attica Niagara Falls 
Avon North Tonawanda 
Batavia Nyack 
Binghamton Oswego 
Copenhagen Palmyra 
Corinth Phoenix ~ 
Cortland Rochester 
Depew 
East Aurora 
East Rochester 
Elmira 
Elmira Heights 
Endicott 
Evans Mills 
Fulton 

< Holley 
s 








MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 





120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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VISITS INDUSTRY 





1 Parts for a standard Burroughs adding machine look like this before assembly 


Adding Machines 


2 


on Line 





Completed machines are put together from these parts on a production-line basis at 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 


(TURN TO PAGE 32) 
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MheE Conk CUT KITCHEN COSTS! 


HH: a new member in the Mullins family that 
has literally pulled on an apron, stepped in with 
a helping hand to work wonders in meeting the 

demands for the famous Youngstown Kitchens. 


This Fruehauf Trailer starts 
many a kitchen “package” on its 
way. 

The chief function of this big 
“rubber-tired helper” is to link 
Mullins’ Warren and Salem, 
Ohio, plant facilities. It hustles 
finished wall cabinets, built in 
Salem, to Warren for shipment. 
It plies back and forth with big 
loads of equipment and raw ma- 
terials to keep these all-metal 
units rolling out economically. 


In this operation, just one Van 
does the work of two or more 
trucks—and at half the cost— 
according to Mullins’ records. 


This Trailer saves waiting 
time. Shipping is more flexible. 


Schedules now fit plant needs 
with greater efficiency all along 
the line. 


The modern Trailer method 
is multiplying output for many 
companies. Perhaps this is a 
good time to review your haul- 
ing set-up and let Trailers 
increase the earning capacity of 
your trucks. There’s a Fruehauf 
man near you who is well 
qualified to recommend the right 
equipment for your job. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ont. 


79 Factory Service Branches 


F/RST WW TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT! 














AN IDEA— 
THAT WILL CUT YOUR HAULING COSTS 


Instead of buying a truck in one complete unit, it is more 
profitable to buy it in two: a truck power unit—and a 
Fruehauf Trailer, the carrying unit. By coupling your truck 
to a Trailer best suited to your operation your truck can 
do triple the work—with substantial savings in gasoline, 
oil and maintenance. Get the facts from a Fruehavf man. 

















‘ad * 

you can PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 
you can CARRY! 


Heor Harrison Wood in “This Chang- 
ing World’’—every Sunday Afternoon 
over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
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.eethere’s the formula 
for 


SIMONDS STEEL 


... fOr 


SIMONDS TOOLS 
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Right Steel, plus Right Processing, 
equals Right Quality. But such a 
formula demands 100% quality-con- 
trol. And that’s exactly what Simonds 
maintains...24 hours a day...in 
its own modern specialty steel mills 
at Lockport, N. Y. In these mills is 
much equipment of special Simonds 
design...supervised by Simonds 
metallurgists who work hand-in- 
glove with the Simonds Plant in 
Fitchburg, to assure Right Quality 
Steel for Right Processing into 
Simonds Saws, Knives, and other 
cutting tools. And right there you 
have one of the foremost reasons why 
Simonds is the top line of cutting 
tools for wood, metal, paper, plastics. 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Other Divisions of SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 








Special Electric 
Furnace Steels for Canede 
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ADDING MACHINES (continued from page 30) 


ee 


Subaszembly line puts together accumulator unit for all portable desk models. As units 
are completed they flow into main assembly line in background 


Start of portable desk model is this side-unit assembly operation. In boxes are 
component parts; Burroughs makes all of these (TURN ‘TO PAGE 34) 
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at concrete floor prices you can get 
the beauty and durability of tile 


For concrete floors of tile beauty and durability, specify the 
use of Colorundum. For hotels, banks, stores, hospitals, service 
stations and factories you get bright, colorful floors with - 
an armor plate surface—at the cost of an average con- 
crete floor. Colorundum is a dry powder floated and 
trowelled into the floor topping. It is composed of powerful 
coloring agents, fused aggregates, water- 
proofing and hardening elements and cementitious 
binders. The colorful non-slip, 
dense surface is an ideal flooring for 
indoors or outdoors ...on new work 
or when resurfacing old floors. 
Write for further information. 
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Subsidiary of 
Sun Chemical 
Corporation 


WALKS HOSPITALS LOBBIES f 








Got a Watchman? | 
- Then invest about *100* | 
in a 3-way benefit 











CHICAGO 


WATCHCLOCK 
& fF System 
Sy a . 


N ( Watchmen 


illustrated folder. Shows 
how you install system 
with no tools other than 
a screwdriver! 






CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 


Division of GREAT LAKES INDUSTRIES, Inc. 

The Pirat—and Still the First 

1524 $.Wabash Ave., CHICAGO S| 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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EVEN IN MID-OCEAN 
OUR FUNDS ARE SAFE — 
WE’VE GOT OUR 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


ae —— - ; 





Spendable like cash every- 
where, too. Cost only 75¢ per 
$100. Buy them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


<s = 





[_— _< “ —— y 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Hirst in Vordd Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ADDING MACHINES (continued from page 32) 








Skilled Burroughs technician makes adjustments on printer activators on a_ basic 
chassis. Adjustments like these are made at several stages on assembly lines 














‘Top row, finished machines: hand adding model, electric cash-drawer model, electric 
bank teller’s model, electric bookkeeping model. Bottom row: basic chassis assembly, 
keyboard, base, case, double-ribbon rewind carriage (TURN TO PAGE 36) 
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@ We buy the steel from you and parts, etc., for your products—to 







ship the pound-for-pound equiva- your specifications. 

lent in any selection of LYON For complete information about 
products, at regular published the “customer steel plan” get in 
prices (see partial list below) or touch with your nearest LYON 
special assemblies, sub-assemblies, District Office. 


A PARTIAL 
LIST OF LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


LYO N General Offices: 310 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
PRODUCTS Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 











¢ Shelving e Kitchen Cabinets ¢ Filing Cabinets © Storage Cabinets © Conveyors © Tool Stands @ Flat Drawer Files 

© Lockers ¢ Display Equipment © Cabinet Benches ¢ Bench Drawers e Shop Boxes © Service Carts © Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 

¢ Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets © Folding Chairs e Work Benches ¢ Bor Racks © Hopper Bins © Desks * Sorting Files 
e Welding Benches ¢ Drawing Tables © Drawer Units © Bin Units e Parts Cases. ¢ Stools * Ironing Tables 





® Economy Locker Racks 








Traveling Warehouse 
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for Your Products= 


Through all the bumps, jars, jolts, strains, lifting, 
dropping, storing and handling that your product 
must encounter in its journey from factory to 
user, Gaylord Protective Packaging assures a 


safer trip. 


Gaylord greater protection is the result of com- 
plete quality control plus scientifically engi- 


neered designing. 


There’s a Gaylord service office near you. Call 


them for prompt, helpful cooperation. 


rrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes ¢ Folding Cartons 


1ft Grocery Bags and Sacks © Kraft Paper and Specialties 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Oftices: ST. LOUIS 


New YorkeChicagoeSan Franciscoe Atlantae New OrleanseJersey City 
Seattlee Indianapolise Houstone Los Angelese Oaklande Minneapolis Detroit 
Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des 
Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Weslaco 


New Haven e Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami 
198R 





(Continued from Page 34) 


Inspector makes a final adjustment on a 
finished electric bookkeeping machine 


How Burroughs 


By trimming number of its 
models, putting in production- 
line methods, company boosted 
output, cut costs. 


A prewar Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co. stockholder who visited the plant 
or looked over the annual report that 
came out this week would hardly rec- 
ognize it as the same company. Where 
once machines and parts had been 
turned out laboriously on a custom-built 
basis, there were modern production 
lines. Even the machines themselves 
looked more modern; they were once 
severe black objects, but now they are 
finished with a pleasant tan-toned 
crackle paint. 

As for the financial report it looked 
brighter both in form and _ substance. 
Where it had once been a staid, four- 
page listing of numbers, it is now full 
and clear, with plenty of graphic in- 
terpretations of figures. ‘The figures 
themselves were especially bright: Con- 
trasting with the company’s 1940 gross 
income of some $29-million was a 1948 
gross income from domestic operations 
alone of more than $95-million (in 1947 
this figure was about $60-million). Net 
earnings for 1948 exceeded $12.5-mil- 
lion, almost double the 1947 showing, 

In fact, the ‘mythical stockholder 
would find only one dull spot in this 
otherwise bright picture: ‘The company 
lias just laid off 522 men who worked 
on small-adding machine lines. It is 
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Cash-drawer models get a final checkup 
by running at high speed for long period 


Switched Over 


the company’s first layoff in 27 years. 
pan} ; } 


Officials say it was necessary because 
the backlog of orders for small machines 
had been cut back. But the company 
is not worried. It can still point to an 
order backlog of $61-million for the 
big, complicated bookkeeping and _ac- 
counting machines. 
e Sparkplug—The story of Burroughs’ 
change is largely the story of one man, 
John S. Coleman (cover), president of 
Burroughs since the autumn of 1946. 
Coleman, who had been vice-president 
of Burroughs before he stepped up, 
transformed the staid and sedate 63- 
year corporate oldster into an aggres- 
sive, hard-hitting manufacturer. 

Until the war, Burroughs operated on 
a steady production level supported by 
conservative merchandising. Its aver- 
age employee had been on the payroll 
for nearly 15 vears, and was largely a 
handcraftsman. 
e New Look—It was the war that fore- 
shadowed the change. Burroughs’ job 
for the military for the duration was 
building complicated mechanisms for 
Norden bombsights. Coleman was in 
the thick of this work, acting as liaison 
man between the company and_ the 
government. But came V-J Davy, the 
company found itself in a poor spot to 
go back to its peacetime work: It had 
nc parts inventory. And no less than 
80,000 different kinds of pieces were 
needed to build that inventory. It was 
plain to Coleman that a new look at 
production methods was in order. 

So the new president and his asso- 
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“We turned 


THREE di oe 


“vo 


ONE small job 


with 


UARCO combined forms 





Here it is ... the UARCO 
E-Z-Out Form that turned 
three jobs into one. Top three 
sheets are invoices and office 
copies, varicolored for spot 
identification, one punched to 
slip into binder. Next is the 
gummed label, perforated for 
oa removal. And finally the 

usiness reply card, perforated 
and printed on both sides. The 
UARCO E-Z-Out is a complete 
set, glued together, with car- 
bons preinserted. Completed, 
it separates with one swift 
motion. 


UARCO 


iw COMPO RATES 





It used to be a big job for three 
girls—one typing invoices; another, 
gummed labels; and the third, busi- 
ness reply cards. 

Today one girl does it all—in 
one writing~on a single set of 
UARCO forms. No carbon shuffling 
... mo confusion... no delay... 
it’s just a small job now! 

The advantages of combining 
forms are not limited to any type 
or size of business. Doubtless your 
own business offers many opportu- 
nities to save. 

It costs you nothing to find them 
—merely call your Uarco Repre- 
sentative. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, IIL; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn; 
Offices in all principal cities 


‘ . , 
Business Forms 


Serving business for more than fifty years 





CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACKINE RECORDS 








AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
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Success of Pleasant Hill Farm is shown by fine cattle, good 
buildings, machinery —insured for $32,000. Newtons also 
carry life, automobile, accident, hospitalization policies. 


Calves are produced 
with the Newtons’ own 
purebred sires. Their 
quality dairy herd ac- 
counts for milk checks 
totaling nearly $20,000 
annually. 





Each generation of Newtons enjoys se- Kitchen has fluorescent lights, 9 cubie 
curity, but as children grow up they are ft. electric refrigerator, LP gas range; 
putontheirown money-making projects. new electric washer in laundry. 





turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, Better Living 
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A DRESSIWN GOULD FLL 


Ps« AND Ruta Newvon had just started paying for 
their Vermont farm back in 1929 when the stock mar- 
ket and farm prices collapsed. 

But not even a depression could daunt their determina- 
tion to carve a solid future out of their rocky soil. They 
were too young and too busy. They were also steeped in the 
old-fashioned Vermont tradition of granite-hard courage. 
And how it has paid off! 

Today their farm is free and clear, with an estimated 
value of $30,000. There is a fine herd of 63 Holstein and 
Ayrshire dairy cattle, a flock of laying hens—and, most of 
all, security and good living for the children and grand- 
children around them. 

“There’s little more we could ask for,” say the Newtons 
as they consider the life they have built—as serene and 


solid as the Green Mountains which nestle their 130-acre 
homestead. 

The story of this Country Gentleman family—in the 
magazine’s March issue—will be read by the Newtons’ 
millions of Country Gentleman “neighbors” throughout 
Rural America. It will give them a new insight into the 
rewards that come from hard work, self-reliance . . . and 
good farming. 


“ “ “ 


Country Gentleman is the best-read magazine in Rural 
America’s most prosperous homes. On the average, Country 
Gentleman families own 2.59 automotive units ... 90.8% of 
families have electricity . . . 83.7% have washing machines. 









There are plenty of family picnics at nearby Lake 
Champlain, where the Newtons have a well-furnished 
cabin, canoe, rowboat, and power boat. 


The whole family enjoy plenty of indoor get-togethers, too! Living 
room has 12’ x 19’6” broadloom carpet, three floor lamps, piano, 
radio. Attractive curtains, drapes, wallpaper harmonize. 









500 layers keep Newtons 
busy filling egg baskets 
and crates. Poultry op- 
eration grosses up to 
$15,000 a vear. 
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REDUCE BOX WEIGHTS 


Like so many other manufacturers, a 
well known manufacturer of heating 
equipment* found that Wirebound 
Boxes and Crates brought savings ob- 
tainable with no other shipping con- 





UPPER LEFT 4 
Wirebound staples are driven in cleats tainer! Box weights were reduced 33%; 
uch a way that the ends flare ' r 
otter entering the wood— increasing over-all shipping room savings were 
resistence to pull-out 25%; storage requirements were cut 
UprER miGHT 80%; container assembly and packing 
it mitered or tongue and groove, 3 
Onn cnanees product shipping con. time were slashed 50%. 

dit Accurately cut and augmente: . 
page specced tr aneneraner Wirebound’s unique construction 
tight joints to stand maximum abuse. principles will enable you to obtain 
argc similar benefits. Specifically designed 

Typical of the Wirebound weight 5 

teductions achieved for the boiler com- for the product it is to carry, each Wire- 


any is this 29'9 1b. crate which 
replaced the 75 |b. box shown below. 5 





bound is composed of high tensile steel 
wires stitched to thinner wood for face 
material. Thickness of boards, arrange- 
ment of re-inforcing battens and number 
and gauge of wires vary in accordance 
with the type and weight of contents. 

This is only part of the Wirebound 
story... to learn all the advantages of 
Wirebounds use the coupon below to 
request a copy of the free Technical 
Data Book or have a Wirebound sales 
engineer call to study your problems. 
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ciates launched a thorough-going updat- 
ing program. In little more than two 
years it has brought about almost un- 
believable changes in the venerable old 
firm. 

e Change of Pace—Before the war, one 
man assembled a complete machine at 
one work station. If a customer wanted 
a special machine for a certain job, 
Burroughs would build it for him to 
specification. If the machine took parts 
that were not stocked, a craftsman 
would make them by hand. In those 
days, almost every order was a custom 
job. This kind of production resulted in 
hundreds of different basic models with 
thousands of style variations, depending 
upon the customer’s needs and wishes. 

A major step in Coleman’s program 
was to reduce the total number of ma- 
chine variations. ‘The result was a more 
wieldy group which could be produced 
on a mass-production scale. ‘Today, 
the basic components of nearly all 
Burroughs mado are built on as- 
sembly lines. Specialized parts are built 
on adjacent sub-assembly units and fed 
to the main line. In this way, more than 
one type of machine—like bank teller’s 
machines, adding machines, and cash- 
drawer models—may be built in the 
same production layout. 

But Burroughs standard machines are 

cesigned to offer still the advantages of 
custom design. Standard models  in- 
clude keys and gadgets which customers 
get but may never use. Burroughs 
doesn’t figure this extra equipment is 
a waste for the simple reason that it 
costs less to build them that way than 
to make custom changes for each cus- 
tomer. 
e Plant Expansion—Standardization and 
mass-production sent output soaring 
But in order to keep pace with expanded 
demand for time-saving business ma- 
chines, Burroughs found also that it had 
to expand greatly its physical plant. 

By January, 1949, the program was 
about completed. ‘T'wo brand new fac- 
tories had been built, one at Plymouth. 
Mich., the other near Glasgow, Scot- 
land. A new floor had been added to 
the main Detroit plant to house new 
high-speed electrostatic painting equip 
ment. A recently purchased plant in 
Detroit, formerly owned by the gov- 
ernment, was turning out motors and 
springs for Burroughs machines. ‘This 
physical expansion alone cost the com- 
pany $2.3-million. 

e More Machines and Workers—But 
that sum in no way shows the total 
cost of streamlining Burroughs. New 
and old buildings called for tools, dies, 
fixtures, machines, conveyors, and other 
materials-handling devices. ‘This took 
another $7-million in the last two years 
More than 5,000 employees, mostly 
production workers, have been added 
to Burroughs’ payroll. The net result 
in 1947 and 1948 was an average 115% 
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A MOUNTAIN 


One of America’s biggest and most consistently 
expanding businesses can be symbolized by a 
mountain of paper. It is the life insurance busi- 
ness, which grew 8 percent last year and is today 
86 percent larger than it was at the close of 1938. 
Some 78 million Americans——-more than half the 
U.S. population—are covered by life insurance 
to the extent of some 201 billions of dollars. 

Paper is as essential to the business of life 


insurance as life insurance is essential to provi- 


dent Americans, and behind the mountain of 


paper policies are other mountains, all paper, of 


forms, records, reports, promotional media, sales 


literature, and advertising. No other business, 





OF PAPER 


with the single exception of the printing industry, 
relies so much on paper. 

“Paper Makers to America” is well known 
and Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and 
Wheelwright lines are well used—by the life insur- 
ance business. The versatility of these papers, plus 
their mill-bred quality, makes them the econom- 
ical standard for all business uses by all business. 


Specify and use “the best buy in paper today.” 





&&* Mead offers a completely dive rsified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 


dexes; D & C Black & White; and Printflex Coated Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


THE MEAD CORPORATION e@ 





pape rs 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers + Philadelphia « Boston « Chicago Dayton 





“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 








It’s NOT Just ANOTHER Caliper 

















—hut an extremely useful tool made 
of long lasting 18-8 STAINLESS STEEL 


This pocket Slide Caliper has many additional useful features not found in the 
traditional article. Easy reading etched on calibrations in both inches and metric 
system—a standard 3!2 inch rule in 64ths inch—a table of Decimal Equivalents 
on the reverse side, where the advertisement of your firm may also be etched. 
A genuine leather case and mailing box for each. Priced under $2.00 in moderate 
quantities. Quick delivery. 


Select an advertising gift from The EXECUTIVE Line now and 
distribute early to obtain best results. There's a wide variety 
of useful, attractive articles to choose from. 

50-YEAR DESK CALENDARS @ LETTER OPENERS @ CALIPERS @ KNIVES 


CRYSTAL GLASS MONOGRAMMED ASH TRAYS AND CIGARETTE BOXES 
NOVEL PAPERWEIGHTS @ TAPE MEASURES @ RULERS @ LIGHTERS @ ETC. 





These © Trademarks of area 
E> “ni The EXECUTIVE Line 


Ir. rive vel are your assurance of quality and good taste in 
| the selection of your advertising specialties. 


If you cannot locate a reputable Advertising Specialty firm in 
vour vicinity who handles the EXECUTIVE Line—vwrite to 


ALFRED ROBBINS ORGANIZATION, Inc. — 136 W. 54th St. — NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 






THE MOST USABLE 


YOU CAN BUY 
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One Man Can Carry it... 
Hang It... Operate It 


te Jo be 


These one-man hoists are known in 
factories, foundries, shops, and shipping 
rooms as “lightweight hoists for heavy- 
duty jobs.” They weigh only 30 pounds 
in the 14-ton, 4-ton, and 300-lb capacities, 
and 75 pounds in the l-ton capacity. 

Speed is variable. With the one-hand 
control bar sou can lift or lower loads 
without effort ...at any speed you re- 
quire, up to 17 feet per minute. Send for 
illustrated bulletin. 


KELLER Zz Hoaa 


’ 
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KELLER TOOL COMPANY GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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boost in production volume over 1946; 
the increase from 1947 to last year 
was 49% 

e The Market Picture—Burroughs peo- 
ple don’t think that this increased out- 
put has affected the over-all market for 
business machines to any great extent— 
even though there has been some soften- 
ing in the demand for small equipment. 
(Burroughs and others advertised add- 
ing machines for immediate delivery 
through most of 1948.) 

Why is there such an apparent de- 
mand for complicated business ma- 
chines? Coleman believes that the war 
was largely responsible. | Manpower 
shortages in that period put a big pre- 
mium on labor-saving methods. Gov- 
ernment regulation of production re- 
quired complete and accurate business 
information all the time. As a result, 
many businessmen discovered for the 
first time the real value of business-ma- 
chine systems, 

So Coleman thinks that from here 

on the demand for bigger dnd more 
complete accounting machines will con- 
stantly rise. ‘To meet this demand, 
Burroughs has big plans. During 1949 
it hopes to introduce new products that 
can do more than any Burroughs ma- 
chines of the past toward streamlining 
office accounting systems. 
e Research for Tomorrow—But the post- 
war world has brought problems as well 
as expanded markets to Burroughs. Con- 
ventional mechanical and electric ma- 
chines are still the only major calculat- 
ing devices, but more advanced systems 
and materials are beginning to show 
their faces. I. B.M.’s punched-card 
methods have already been accepted in 
many office machine operations. Elec- 
tronic “brains” like those developed for 
the government during the war (BW — 
Oct.9'48,p22) started a race among busi 
ness-nachine makers toward highspeed 
calculating techniques. Electronics has 
hecome a watchword. 

At present nearly +00 people at Bur- 

roughs are engaged in basic research 
ind engineering techniques. Desk model 
electronic business machines are not 
here vet. But ten more years in the 
aboratory may well bring them to the 
issembly-line stage. 
e Ideas—In the meantime, Burroughs 
research is sprawling into broad areas. 
Ihe recent marketing agreement with 
Bell & Howell on microfilm equipment 
BW—Feb.12°49,p36) points the way 
to other types of advancements. Bur- 
roughs development men see almost 
limitless possibilities for various com 
binations of business machines and 
photography. Whole systems, they 
think, may someday be built around the 
principle of photographing records and 
making all the desired numerical calcu- 
lations while the shutter is clicking. 
his, too, will probably be linked with 
electronics. 
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BRAZED AND HARDENED 
AT THE 


ONE EVERY 


LO Seconda! 


TIME 





with TOCCO* Induction Heating 


Your product may be very different from the Kennametal coal-cutting bit shown 
here, but if you have to harden, braze, anneal or forge it, TOCCO can probably 
improve your product, speed your production and cut your costs. 


Engineers at Kennametal, Inc., Latrobe, Pa., have 
hit upon a thrifty production shortcut that saves 
time and expense and improves their product, too. 
The mining-machine bit is heated to 1600° F, braz- 
ing the carbide insert to the steel shank. The cutter 
is then quenched, hardening the alloy steel shank 
to 47-52 R.C. Result: a super-tough cutter that will 
stand the most rugged production tests with a car- 
bide tip that’s on for life. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 





Besides combining the hardening and brazing 
operations TOCCO has stepped up production to 
the rate of one part every 20 seconds—nearly twice 
the production obtained by former methods—with 
a consequent reduction of unit costs. 

TOCCO engineers are ready to survey your opera- 
tions to find where TOCCO Induction Heating can 
help you improve your products, speed your pro- 
duction and reduce your costs. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
Dept. W-3, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


lwew FREE 


BULLETIN 


Brazing”. 


Name 


Please send copy of “Typical Results 
of TOCCO Induction Hardening and 
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Address 





City Zone State 








PRODUCTION 





FIBROUS GLASS PLUS RESIN is preformed to shape and baked. The preform is 
then placed in a heavy press and molded under heat and pressure to produce . . . 


Giving Reinforced Plastics 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. has set up a pilot plant to turn 
out structural washing-machine parts of reinforced laminate. 


Suppose you needed a structural part 

that had to be: (1) light yet strong; (2) 
thin but dentproof; (3) colored but not 
painted. What material would you use? 
Steel would give the required strength, 
aluminum the necessary lightness, plas 
tics the built-in color. But none of these 
would meet all conditions. 
e Reinforced Laminate—Apex Electrical 
Mfg. Co. had that kind of problem in 
making the working parts of its auto- 
matic washing machine. ‘This week, the 
Cleveland disclosed its solu- 
tion: “Reinforced” laminate made of 
fibrous glass and a plastic resin. 

The material a hard, com 
pact surface, resembles a large plastic 
It has the feel and lightness 
of plastic, vet the glass fibers give it 
high strength and toughness. ‘The plas- 
tic surfacing resists dents and chips, can 
be colored to anv tint 
e Advantages—Apex secs plenty — of 
sound production reasons for using the 
material. It has the strength of metal, 
vet is more flexible. It’s easier to han- 
dle during production and assembly be- 
cause it doesn’t dent or mar under rough 

ind because it is verv light in 
Even if a workman drops the 


conipany 


presents 


molding 


handling 
weight 
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unit, no harm is done. (An enameled 
part, on the other hand, takes careful 
handling.) ‘The plastic laminate resists 
alkalis and most chemicals. 

It offers engineering advantages, too 
the lighter a rotating part, the less stress 
from centrifugal force. Inserts (like 
threaded attachment points) can be 
molded in while the part is being made. 
Putting molded parts together is simple 
Pieces, such as baffles, are simply glued 
into permanent position with high 
strength adhesives. And the built-in 
color cuts out all secondary painting or 
enameling operations. 

e Pilot Plant—lor these reasons Apex is 
now making parts on a pilot-plant basis. 
These include a water-balance ring, suds 
guard, clothes guard, and water deflec 
tor. The water-balance ring is an intri- 
cate assembly of 41 parts that helps 
counterbalance clothes during the dry 
ing cvcie when the tub is spun. 

Apex has set up production of the 
nonmetallic moldings in its nonferrous 
foundry. ‘There, processing is the re- 
verse of metal forming; the material goes 
into molds cold, and then is heated. 

e Two Steps—Basically the process in- 
volves two steps: making a preform to 




















WATER-BALANCE RING for the new 


Apex automatic washing machine 


a Trial Spin 


rough shape; then squeezing it to final 
shape between male and female dies. 
Actually, of course, it’s not so simple. 

Apex starts with a preform screen in 
the shape of the part. Glass fibers (sup 
plicd in bundles by Owens-Coming 
Fiberglas Corp.) are mechanically sepa- 
rated and blown onto the screen. Suc 
tion keeps them there until a liquid 
binder is applied. A single glass fiber 1s 
0.003 in. in diameter, about 2 in. long; 
a mass of them is built up into a mat 

After the preform has “set,” it is 
taken to an oven and baked at 300F. 
Then it is placed in the press (picture, 
above), a polyester resin is applied, and 
the mold is closed under +5 tons pres- 
sure for several minutes. ‘This squeezes 
the rough shape down to final dimen 
sions. If color is required in the part, 
a dye is added to the polvester resin 
before molding. 
e Increasing Interest—Such reinforced 
laminates aren’t new (BW —Mar.2’46, 
p46). Many companies’ researchers 
have been poking into them for the past 
few vears. One section of the Society 
of the Plastics Industrv—the Reinforced 
Plastics Division—is now serving as in 
dustrial clearing house for information 
on the subject. 

Last month the section held an ex- 
hibit in Chicago. Some “reinforcing” 
techniques use only contact pressure; 
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EFFICLENT PLANT 
2. ABLE MANAGEMENT 


f 


Stone & Webster alone can help you 
achieve all three 


STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED—through separate corporations 
ider its general direction—brings long-established standards of 
yerformance to the fields of engineering, business operation and 
finance. Singly, or in combination, the services of our organiza- 
tion are available to American industry. 


7 STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION and E. B. 
¢ BADGER & SONS COMPANY. Complete design and construc- 
tion services for power, industrial and process projects are fur- 
nished by these two organizations. Construction is also undertaken 
from plans developed by others: engineering reports, business ex- 
aminations and appraisals are made . . . services likewise include 
consulting engineering work in the industrial and utility fields. 


2 STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION supplies advisory 
@ services for the operation and development of public utilities, 
transportation companies and industries. 


“SS. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION is an invest- 
- Vsynent banking organization. It furnishes comprehensive 
financial Seps ices to issuers of securities and investors; underwriting, 
and distributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, government and 
municipal bonds, as well as preferred and common stocks. 
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STONE & WEBSTER, sxcorporated 









* 90 BROAD STREET * NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
49 FEDERAL STREET * BOSTON 7, MASS. 








\ PITTSBURGH 











\ PEOPLES 
FIRST 





Pittsburgh is at the center of 
the largest and wealthiest mar- 
ket in the United States. The 

“Northeast Quadrant”’ con- 
tains more than half the 
population, three-fifths of the 
retail trade and almost two- 
thirds of its income. The 
farthest point in this quadrant 
is only an overnight train ride 
from Pittsburgh, or about 
three hours by air. 

Peoples First National, with 
its 15 completely staffed offices, 
is in excellent position to serve 
your banking needs if you plan 
to locate your business or ex- 
pand your present operations 
in Pittsburgh. Your inquiries 
will be welcomed. 


Tinks 








\ PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Vember #. DLC. 
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others use pressures ranging well over 
500 psi. Various resins and fillers are 
used, too. But up to now the process 
has seen only fitful industrial applica 
tion. 

e Licked Problems—Apex says it has 
licked two of the problems—cost and 
speed of production—that have both- 
ered manufacturers who previously tried 
using the technique. President C. C. 
Frantz will tell you that Apex’s costs 
are low and production compares with 
that for formed steel. Reasons: (1) The 





number of production steps to make a 
part has been cut; (2) machining time 
is held to a minimum; (3) separate fin- 
ishing operations, such as painting and 
cnameling, are thrown out; (+) the stuff 
handles easily on the assembly line. 


Presumably, if the pilot line works 
out, Apex will use the material for other 
parts. A vacuum-cleaner housing would 
be a likely example—but company ofh- 
cials aren’t saying. The process should 
be particularly valuable for deep-drawn 
parts and complicated assemblies 





THE PRODUCTION PATTERN 








HAT ARE YOU DOING 
about hidden costs? 

If you shiver every time the ques- 
tion of production costs comes up, 
you had better take a long look at 
what gocs on in your plant. But 
there’s not much use looking in the 
obvious places: Chances are that, 
along with most firms, you have al- 
ready exploited most of them pretty 
fully. 

You're in an unusual business if 
vou haven't had to think about 
costs lately. During the war, of 
course, and for some time. after- 
ward, they didn’t loom too large in 
management thinking. But as wages 
climbed and raw materials cost 
more and more—and competition 


got keener—manufacturers have 
faced a tight cost squeeze. So they 
have had to do what they could 


with the obvious cost-cutting tech- 
niques better production planning, 
improved mechanization, more ef- 
fective materials-handling. 

Vhere’s another direction in 
which to look for further cost-cut- 
ting. You must trv to spot the 
small, time-wasting, nonproductive 
cost-boosters. In short, go in for 
“good housekeeping’—which _ is 
quite as important as the obvious 
cost-cutting methods. 


UT YOU CAN’T do much 

about it unless you find out 
where the trouble spots are. What's 
at fault? Your purchasing practices? 
Your use of raw materials? Inefh- 
cient handling of plant machinery? 
Poor inventory procedures? 

One place the manufacturer can 
go for help is his materials and parts 
suppliers; they can show him where 
the losses are, can advise him what 
to do about them so far as the sup- 
pliers’ own products are involved. 
An instance involving just such a 
solution came up this week. 





Carboloy Co., whose primary in- 
terest is high-speed cutting tools, i 
starting a big promotional and edu 
cational campaign on one phase of 
cost-cutting: tool control. Carboloy 
experts went out to customers’ 
plants, studied the use of cutting 
tools. ‘They found out some inter- 
esting facts. 

Their technical snoopers discov- 
ered, for example, that production 
time was lost while tools were 
changed or sharpened. During such 
periods high-cost machinery lay 
idle. ‘They also found that tool 
maintenance, done on a hit-or-miss 
basis, was wasteful. 

Many of their customers had out 
size inventories of tools lying on 
shelves awaiting use. Others leaned 
to lots of specials, where, more of 
ten than not, standard tools would 
do if set up properly. 

Bad tooling led to increased scrap 
losses, reduced machine efficiencies 
And lots of times, the experts 
found, companies were using more 
machines than necessary. 


ARBOLOY, not satisfied with 
investigating alone, decided to 
suggest how to cut such costs. ‘The 
company prepared a three-way rem 
edy tor its customers: (1) a detailed 
manual of coordinated tool-control 
systems, bolstered with actual ex 
amples of different systems at work 
different industries; (2) a com 
prehensive employee-training course 
that includes six slide films; and 
(3) a tool manual to answer tech- 
nical questions on the correct use 
of cutting materials. 

Admittedly, in promoting less 
waste of tools, Carboloy is going to 
cut down some sales. But the com- 
pany figures the deal will work out 
for the best in the long run, simply 
because a well-educated customer 
is a good long-term investment. 
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" Here’s why we recommend 
Republic Conveyor Belting 


*R. C. Duncan, President 
R. C. Duncan Company ( Distributor) 
411-419 Washington Ave., North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THE FACTORY 
DOES NOT COMPROMISE 
WITH QUALITY 


A sound production policy helped make 
Republic Rubber Division a reliable 


business institution 


FOR LASTING SERVICE 


Record Maker Conveyor Belting, 
designed for heavy service and severe 
operating conditions. Recommended 

for many types of abrasive 
material and for coal, rock and 
ore. Record maker is one of the many 
Republic Rubber grades of 
conveyor belting, meeting hundreds 
of usual and unusual conditions. 












e Conveyor belting is a labor saving device 
and the demand is increasing —especially 
for the brands made by Republic Rubber 
Division. 


Cotton fabric is the strength member of 
conveyor belting that carries the load, and 
the rubber cover protects the cotton re- 
enforcement. The difference in grades de- 
pends on the quality of the rubber cover 
and on the rubber friction between plies. 
The product you convey determines the 
grade and specification of belt you need. 

Return the coupon or write and we will 
give you the name of the Republic Rubber 
distributor in your territory. He will help 
you select the most practical belting for 
your needs. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 
Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes Conshohocken, Pa. 


ree 












HERE’S WHAT 
REPUBLIC RUBBER 
JISTRIBUTORS 
DO FOR YOU 






@ The shopping district for your com- 
pany may run east and west, north and 
south across the nation. Thousands of 
vendors offer you their wares, and which 
products are best for you? The many 
interviews, the correspondence, tele- 
phone calls, wires, and office expense 
to make the proper selections are costly 
operations. The Republic Rubber dis- 
tributor can save you much of this costly 
procedure and he can do more than 
that. 





One interview with a Republic Rub- 
ber distributor can include the purchase 
of not one, but many items at one time. 
One delivery, one invoice, and one 
check replace many transactions. 

Rapid delivery from stock reduces 
your inventory investment and hazard. 
Tell the Republic Rubber distributor 
your conveyor belting, transmission 
belting and hose requirements, and he 
can provide the necessary technical 
service and carry a stock accordingly. 

Your distributor of industrial sup- 
plies can be your impartial consultant, 
balancing the values of competing 
products as they apply to you. Since he 
has had personal experience with com- 
peting merchandise, and has seen how 
it performs in not one, but many 
plants—your industrial distributor is a 
valuable friend. 

Purchasing experts estimate that 80% 
of all buying can be carried on more 
efficiently and economically through a 
distributor. 

Republic Rubber sells conveyor bele- 
ing, transmission belting and hose 
through distributors, because Republic 
believes that, by this method, it can 
serve you far better than any other way. 
Let us show you. Write or return the 
coupon below, and we will give you 
the name of the Republic Rubber Dis- 
tributor located near you. You'll be 
glad you did. 





In reply to your letter or 
coupon, Republic Rub- 
ber will send you a 
folder which shows 12 
ways for you to save 
time and money. 





M 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Name and Title 

Firm 

Address 

City State 


a | 


Simineoeeneenel 





ee 


Are you aBnile 
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Maybe you feel you are. Maybe 
your bookkeeper thinks you are. But 
you've got to have accurate records — 
from all departments — and you 
need them fast, these days. 
National will help your 
staff help you 
Features in record-keeping forms have 
been created by National to increase 
accuracy and speed. If your record- 
keeping system is as modern as your 
production machines it should in- 
clude: 
+ Eye-Ease * paper — combats eyestrain 
in all record-keeping. 
* Numbered Lines and Columns and 
alternate colored columns — increase 
accuracy and speed in analysis work. 
* Visible Binders — speed up posting 
and reference. 
Ask your office manager to call your 
stationer or write direct for our new 
Records Catalog, $1.00 a copy. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


National Blank Book 


COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS = PegraTg Tl 


Accurale Fast 



























ORDINARY CAST IRON (left) is weak because its graphite is in flake form. 





Add 


magnesium and the graphite forms into little spheres or nodules to produce a. . . 


Stronger Cast lron 


International Nickel and other companies are promoting 
processes to alloy cast iron with magnesium, produce a nodular 


iron. Promises competition for cast steel. 


[he cast iron foundry experts were in 
a tizzy this weck. ‘The cause of the 
tizzy was “nodular” cast iron—iron 
which is stronger because tiie graphite 
particles are in spheroidal rather than 
flake form. Conventional gray iron 
castings contain graphite. It’s distrib- 
uted in thin flakes. ach of these acts 
almost like a little crack in the interior 
of the metal. So they can cause brittle 
ness and low strength. Various foundry 
techniques have been used to overcome 
these shortcomings to a degree. 
e Alloy—However, some alloying agents 
can change the graphite to spherical 
form. ‘That's nodular iron, and it gives 
vou lots better properties, opens up new 
areas of applications for iron castings. 

hat means more business for the 
iron foundries, puts them in better 
shape to compete with steel castings in 
high-strength applications 

What caused the big tizzv this week 
was a rash of publicity being given to 
magnesium as the alloying agent. Mag 
nesium is tough to get into the melt 
Most of it explodes into gas when you 
trv. But what does get in gets results 
So for vears metallurgists have been 
looking for a “‘carrving” agent that 
would take the magnesium in, give a 
degree of control over the process. 
e Processes—International Nickel Co. is 
promoting the use of nickel as this carry 
ing agent. ‘They are offering foundries, 
on licenses, a process which provides 
very close control of the movement of 
magnesium into the melt. 


American Cast Iron Pipe Co. is talk 
ing about magnesium-copper, magne 
sium-nickel, and pure magnesium treat 
ments. 

And Mechanite Metal Corp. can 

point to its own nodular work of several 
years back. For years this company has 
been working on controlled foundry 
techniques to produce a_ controlled 
structure in cast won (Mechanite). 
Some years ago Mechanite proposed a 
tellurium treatment combined with a 
calcium silicide “‘graphitizer” to make 
nodular castings. 
e History—The idea of using magnesium 
to do tricks with-the graphite in cast 
iron has been knocking around for a 
long time. As long ago as 1921 and 
1922, Oliver Smalley, now president of 
Mechanite Metal Corp., published sev 
eral articles in the Enghsh magazine, 
Foundry ‘Trade Journal, dealing with 
experiments on nodular structures pro 
duced with titanium, tellurium, and 
magnesium. Several months ago, C. K 
Donoho presented a paper on the Amer 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co.’s work with 
loving agents. 

But whatever the historv, the devel 
opment has intriguing possibilities for 
industries using cast iron parts. — It 
opens up competition for the special 
irons which have been replacing cast 
steel and forgings in high-strength ap 
plications (BW —Feb.26'49,p46). 

e Properties—The nodular irons pro 
duced with magnesium are ductile (not 
brittle), are free from graphite in flake 
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form, behave elastically like cast steel. 
With simple annez iling, tensile strengths 
can reach 75,000 psi. Normalizing ‘and 
tempering develops tensiles up to 
127,000 psi. Further treatments, it is 
expected, can lift tensiles still higher. 
The nodular irons don’t deform un- 
der high temperatures as ordinary cast- 
ings might. ‘Treated, they are highly 
machinable. Although ordinary cast 
ron forms a broken chip when cut with 
a tool, annealed nodular iron cuts like 
steel, producing a continuous chip. 
I'he material is also easy to weld with 
the special rods developed for gray irons, 
and the nodular gr: iphite doesn’ t become 
flake graphite again during the welding. 
e Uses—The drumbeaters for nodular 


iron look for wide industrial appli- 
cations. High strength and _ rigidits 
make it useful for machine _ tools, 


pumps, heavy equipment. Ductility pro- 
vides thermal shock resistance for parts 
like railroad car wheels. Resistance to 
growth and oxidation may lead to uses 
in engines and furnaces that operate 
at high temperatures. 

\s with other controlled irons, the 
prime advantage is that the material 
can be produced with definite and pre 
dictable characteristics. On that basis, 
nodular irons may prove tough competi 
tors with steel and malleable iron cast 
ings, even forgings 

Most of the processes for producing 
nodular iron are patented or have 
patents pending. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Why do men work? Columbia Uni- 
versity will try to find out with a four 
months’ seminar on the human element 
in production. Its Dept. of Industrial 
engineering will publish a report. 


Use of magnesium metal last year went 
up 12% over 1947. Primary ingots pro- 
duced totaled 20-million lb. ‘Total mag 
nesium metal used (including second- 
irv) came to about 30-million |b. 

i] 
New standard for screw threads has been 
given a final O.K. by the American 
Standards Assn. That means the U.S. 
has now officially adopted the unified 
crew-thread system agreed upon by the 
U.S., Great Britain, and Canada last 
November. 

a 
Chemical production in 1948 reached a 
record high. It was valued at $3-billion, 
10% more than 1947. And despite 
inflation in prices, there was a marked 
gain in tonnage, says the American 
Chemical Society. 

a 
Doughnut-shaped furnaces at National 
I'ube, heat seamless-steel tubes for roll- 
ing at a rate of 240 ft. a minute. The 
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SMALL PARTS 


Manufacturer 


Of 
SALES OFFICE 


Like many other manufac- 
turers this company found 
that dependable Janitrol 
Gas Unit Heaters result in 
fewer workers losing time 
due to winter colds. 


A Janitrol Unit Heater 
located in a storage room 
made it practical to re- 
model a second floor of 
building into smart mod- 
ern offices comfortably 
heated with provision for 
future air conditioning. 


z TPO ons, GRRE 


aaa * 










pineo 





Gas” 
UNIT HEATERS 

Deliver hail fase... 

where and whim you ward tC 


Janitrol Unit Heaters can be installed with a minimum of 
inconvenience. On the job—they deliver heat fast and 
automatically at exactly the right predetermined tempera- 
ture—right where heat is needed and when it’s needed. 
Janitrol Gas Unit Heaters are efficient heating systems 
without costly and complicated duct work—result, both 
installation and operation are most economical. 

So whether building new or remodeling—get in touch 
with your Janitrol dealer for his heating recommenda- 
tions—he’s listed in your telephone book under ‘Heat- 
ing—Unit Heaters’. In addition to natural and manu- 
factured gas, Janitrol equipment is approved for use 
with LP-Gases. 


Suite A PRODUCT OF 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION « TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS oF SURFACE INDUSTRIAL FURNACES AND KATHABAR HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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HANDLE 
PACKAGES 


Easier 


Farquhar Model 431 Conveyor 
stacks heavy feed bags in 

places too high to use 
before! 












Faster 


rarquhar Model 432 Con- 
veyor moves bundles 
from floor to floor 

twice as fast! 





Farquhar Model 432 Con- 
veyor cuts handling 
costs in half mov- 
ing packages in 
warehouse. 


Photo courtesy Carrier Corp. 


F you stack, pile, load, unload, move 
packages, bags, bundles, bales — find 
out how you can slash your handling 
costs! Tell us your handling problem, 


we'll give you the information you need! 


CONVEYORS 


| 4.8. FARQUHAR CO., 201 Duke St., York, Pa., or | 
j 612 W. Elm St., Chicago 10, Ill. | 

Send me data on Farquhar Package Conveyors. | 
| I handle packages under 100 Ibs. | 
| 100 Ibs 300 Ibs 500 Ibs. | 
| Name Co sscieamrenee | 
! Address = | 

City State _I 





company has installed 13 of them at its 
Gary (Ind.) mull. 

e 
Converting straw residue into paper 
pulp has been speeded up by a new proc- 
ess developed by Agriculture Dept. re- 
searchers. More effective chemicals re- 
duce cooking time to 4 hr. Ordinarily 
it takes from 4 to 12 hr. 

ey 
Graphite deposits in Alabama could 
meet industry needs for many years, says 





the Bureau of Mines. Its investigation 
is contained in Report +4366. Write 
Bureau of Mines, +800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13. 
7 

Nuclear research laboratory for medium- 
energy studies is being built at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. ‘The university 
will coordinate its program on nuclear 
research with Carnegie Tech's high- 
energy studies and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric’s low-energy research. 


SHOT-COVERED TAPE is fastened to ends of spring leaves to make a... « 


Ball Bearing Spring for Automobiles 


Studebaker Corp. engincers are using 
a laver of small, hardened-steel balls be 
tween spring leaves, to reduce interleaf 
friction. The shot, known commercially 
as S.A.E. P33, has an average diameter 
of 1/40th of an inch. 

So that the shot won’t work out when 
the spring flexes, the engincers place it 
on woven-fabric adhesive tape of the 
same width as the spring leaf. ‘The tape 


goes through pressure rolls that embed 
the shot into the soft surface. The tape 
is then cut into two-inch lengths or 
“patches” and fastened to the ends of 
the spring leaves with cement 

When the spring flexes, the balls roll 
a short distance between the hardened 
spring surfaces. ‘That gives rolling, rather 
than sliding, friction between the leaves, 


makes for a softer spring. 
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Dais 100 H.P. Century Motor operating a huge 60’ 
surface grinder and the 25 H.P. Century motor operat- 
ing the feeder mechanism, is one of the hundreds of 
thousands of Century drives used in the precision 
production industries. 


The unusual freedom from vibration designed and 
built into Century motors, contributes to the precision 
grinding at the business end of the grinder that was- 
intended by the manufacturer of this fine tool. 














Cw 





72% 


























100 H. P. K2eLLL MOTOR-priving « 60” 


Grinding Wheel Provides a Smooth Production Combination 


1806 Pine St., Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 





The rugged mechanical design of Century motors 
are suitable not only to precision applications like 
this but also for the heavy shock loads required in 
some industrial operations. 

From Century's wide range of types and kinds 
of motors, in sizes from 1/6 to 400 horsepower, you 
can select the correct motor to meet the exact 
requirements of your machines. The properly 
selected Century motor on your machine tools, 
conveyors, processing machinery, etc., helps to 
increase productivity, keep maintenance costs low 
and reduce plant shutdowns caused by improperly 
applied motors. 

Specify Century motors for all of your electric 
power requirements. 


Popular types and ratings are generally available from factory 


and branch office stocks 












How MUCH you save! 


When you install a ‘Budgit’ 
electric hoist in your production, 
assembly or inspection hineés, the 
double savings are known 1m- 
nediately. 

Iirst you save from some to 
many minutes in every hour— 
which means much with current 
high wages. Production increases 
at lower cost. 

More important is the fact 
that workers like ‘Budgits’. 
They make the job so much 
easier and with this effortless 
lifting, there 1s not the slightest 
risk of rupture, sprains or over- 
tiredness. So the worker’s entire 
energy goes into production. 

There are no installation costs 
with the ‘Budgit’. Hang up, plug 
into the nearest socket and use! 
Nor is the trifling current con- 
sumption a factor of any impor- 
tance in the light of the sure 
and double savings. 

Many thousands of the “little 
yellow ° sudgits’’’ have proved 
in hundreds of industries that 
they pay for themselves over 
and over in their long lives. 


Made in sizes to hift 
250, 500, 1000, 2000 
and yooo lbs. Prices 
start at $7119. Write 
for Bulletin N 777. 


il ‘BUDGIT’ 


a Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


MANNING 


f 
H 


Ho Relief Valves and 
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NEW PRODUCTS 














Tailgate Lift 


Another hydraulic tailgate lift has 
cropped up ‘in’ the truck-equipment 
ficld. Uhis one, built by Heil Co., 3042 
\ Montana St., Milwaukee, has a 
capacity of 2,000 Ib. 

Heil savs the lift will raise a load 50 
in. in less than 10 sec. It’s controlled 
by a lever at the rear end of the truck. 
Ihe lift drops by gravity, stops auto- 
matically when it touches a platform 
or the ground. A tapered lip on the 
24-in. thick gate makes it easy to load 
or unload bulky cartons or crates. There 
is no sagging or distortion—even when 
the load is placed off center. You can 
close and lock the gate in a few seconds. 

Heil makes the lift to fit any stand- 
ard truck with a 14-ton capacity or 
above 
e Availability: immediate. 


Tight-Spot Thermometer 

An electrical thermometer that makes 
it casy to take readings in hard-to-get-at 
spots has been added to Weston Elec 
trical Instrument Corp.’s line. 

The thermometer “senses” with a 
calibrated resistor bulb which is attached 
to a meter. You put the bulb in tanks, 


grain bins, or other out-of-the-way 
places. “Phe meter, which gives vou 


the reading, can be set up at any con 
venient distance from the pick-up bulb 
With a selector switch and a series of 
bulbs, vou can take a number of tem 
perature measurements with the onc 
meter. 

Ihe meter has a range from —20F 
to 120] It is designed for use on 
100-130 v.. 50- to 60-cvele a.c.; normal 
line variations won't bother it, Weston 


says. Models for direct current are also 
available. Weston’s address: 617 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Ever-Ready Hydrant 

Crane Co. says it’s frostproof hydrant 
licks the old problem of pump-priming 
in the winter. The hydrant won't freez¢ 
up, no matter how low the temperature 
dips. 

Here’s the key to the design: The 
outlet pipe of the hydrant is fitted with 
an “inner tube” of rubber, installed 
under tension. ‘The rubber tube and 
pipe casing extend well below the frost 
line. Water in the upper part of the 
hvdrant will freeze. But as soon as 
vou open the control valve (below the 
frost line) water pressure expands the 
tubber tube, breaks up and flushes out 
the ice that has formed. When the 
valve is closed, pressure is cut off and 
the rubber tube relaxes to its normal 
S1IZ¢. 

The hydrant can be supplied in va- 
rious lengths, depending on the depth 
of the frost line in your part of the 
country. If the hydrant gets damaged, 
the entire unit can be disassembled 
without digging it up. Crane Co. is 
:t 836 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill. 


e@ Availabilitv: immediate. 


Layout Projector 

Vinicum Co, has rigged up an illus- 
trator’s art projector— “the first it has 
made that casts an image on a horizon 
tal plane. 

Designers built a surface mirror into 
the device. That wav, thev were able to 
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throw images of photographs or art work 
onto a horizontal drawing board. The 
projector will reduce to 4 size, enlarge 
34 times. It will take original copy up 
to 23 by 31 in. 

Ientative layouts for engravings, 
type, and lettering can be worked out 
with the images. The projector also 
saves photographing the objects for 
final layout work, ‘Tinicum says. 

The projector operates on either a.c. 
or d.c., has a wood-aluminum construc- 
tion. Zeal-Art Inc., 20 East 49th Street, 
New York 17, is the distributor. 

@ Availability: immediate. 











Packaged Process Controls 


A packaged system for sequence or 
process control has been worked out by 
Hivdraulic Research & Mfg. Co. ‘The 
system has individual plug-in units 
which control in sequence factors like 
time measurement, light, vibration, tem 
perature, or force. he controls will 
regulate the factors in any combination 
in a sequence. ‘They can be adjusted 
to any other combination without in 
ternal wiring changes. 

All operating stages of the control are 
interlocked. ‘The sequence re-sets auto- 
matically when it has gone through its 
cvcle. When you need a double check, 
the entire svstem can be paralleled with 
another unit 

Mechanical failure of one of the plug 
in units is shown by an individual sig- 
nal lamp. ‘The company is located at 
1500 West Verdugo Ave., Burbank, 
Calif 
e Availability: four months. 


Scrap Saver 

If your foundry is having scrap re- 
covery problems you may want to look 
at an inclined belt conveyer and mag 
netic separator built by Dings Magnetic 
Separator Co. 

I'he separator, an Alnico magnet, acts 
as the drive pulley on the endless con- 
vevor belt. It picks out magnetic ma- 
terials at the point where the load is 
discharged from the belt. The company 
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For Ideal Conditions in your PLANT 

‘ Nias 
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LIGHT! 
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Listen to the wheels hum... look at the smiling faces... see the improved 
quality of your product. Know what? You've had your plant re-conditioned 
from top to bottom with SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINT! 

You used our versatile Save-Lite Whites for better light... this improved 
see-ability ... made it easier for your people to turn out better jobs... kept 
them from complaining, wasting precious time! And in addition to this 
Paint for Light, you called in Sherwin-Williams Color Experts to advise 
on Paint for Color! 

And do you know that with this ideal combination you actually 
have been saving money? We have a great many actual case his- 
tories that prove the value of the full Sherwin-Williams treat- 
ment! Write us today! The Sherwin-Williams Co., Industrial 
Division, Cleveland 1, Ohio. (Export Division, Newark, N. J.) 


Products of SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Industrial Research 
Available at 385 SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Branches 
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THE PROBLEM: Needed 
To Melelemy-y-ralel| crates.... 


THE ANSWER: General 
Box Company produced 
them in 3 of their plants.. 





More than 25 years of experience in 
meeting America’s shipping problems! 


The 3 best-situated General Box plants 
cooperated in rushing the production 
and delivery of this order. Another ex- 
ample of how General Box Company Ourtwo Designing and 
combines its broad and flexible facilities Testing Laboratories 


to meet the emergency requirements of are available for the 
improved packing of 


its customers. your products. They 
Whether you need 1,000 or 100,000 are equipped with the 
containers, you can be sure of quick, effi- aes een a 
; a ee apparatus and staffe 
cient service. You can also be sure of a by experts with many 
lightweight, compact, extra-strong con- years of experience in 
tainer that is designed to meet your designing more effi- 
a cient shipping con- 
specific needs. tainers. 





General BOX —— = 


1x * * * ‘ke I 7... engineered 
shipping containers Lor 

GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. he 

DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 

Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 

New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 


Conti | Box C 





ae a Send for your free copy of 
ners pn. “THE GENERAL BOX” 














Genera! General General General Cleated General Generolift 
Wirebound Noiled Box Corrugated Corrugated All-Bound Box Pallet 
Crate Box Container 








says the separator is weatherproof, guar- 
antees its magnetic permanence for life. 
Standard units come m lengths from 
7 ft. to 10 ft., with belt widths from 
12 in. to 24 in. Capacities range from 
40 tons to 80 tons a day. ‘The manufac- 
turer is at +740 West McGeogh Ave., 
Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin. 
e Availability: ten weeks. 























Corrosive-Process Pump 


If your processing involves corrosive 
liquids or gases at small rates of flow and 
moderate pressures, Vanton Pump 
Corp.’s “Flex-i-liner” may be the an- 
swer to your pumping problems. 

The pump transfers the fluid or gas, 
vet isolates it from anv of the m: chine’ S 
metal parts. ‘The pump uses a flexible 
liner of either pure gum rubber, buna 
rubber or suitable synthetic. It can 
handle acids, alkalis, industrial alcohols 
and corrosive gases. Driving force comes 
from a rotor mounted on an eccentric 
shaft 

Glands, gaskets, stuffing boxes and 
check valves have been done away with 
to cut down external leakage; the pump 
is self-priming. Overhaul takes about 
10 min., the company savs. 

Hooked up to a 4-hp., a.-c. motor, 
models will handle up to 200. g.p.h. 
Later models will have a 600-g.p.h. ca- 
pacity. ‘The company address: —— 
State Building, New York 1, 

e Availability: in production now. 


Ps. 

Two more check-writers—an clectric 
portable and a hand-tun model—have 
been launched by the Todd Co., Ro- 
chester 3, N. Y. 

An electric fan, housed in a metal 
case that doubles as an occasional table, 
has gone into production at Fasco In- 
dustries, Inc., Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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... the human ingredient 
...in the unbeatable combination 


At 11:15 p. m., the Norfolk and Western’s 
swift Powhatan Arrow arrives at Union Termi- 
nal in Cincinnati. Fifteen railroad men — the 


Arrow’s conductor, engineer, fireman, trainmen, 


passenger representative, steward, chef and 
waiters — call it a day. 
To outward appearances, these men alone 


have brought the Arrow over the western half 
of her 15 hour, 45 minute run from Norfolk, 
Virginia. Actually, not such a few, but a great 
many men are responsible, 365 days a year, for 
the swift and safe movement of this train and 
its huiaan cargo. Behind the scenes, around 
the clock, dispatchers, track workers, machinists, 
hostlers, clerks and hundreds of other railroad 
A 
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~ WEST VA. 
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VIRGINIA \Vy 
~ R é 
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KENTUCKY 
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men working in highly specialized jobs, make pos- 
sible the movement of every train on the line, 
And 


their railway’s service to the traveling and ship- 


they are working constantly to improve 


ping public. 

There are nou substitutes in the Norfolk and 
Western's combination of — 

The 


equipment to do the job... 


most modern and efficient tools and 


Sound, progressive operating methods... 
to do the job... 

Experienced, earnest men to do the job. ,,. 
the human ingredient in the Norfolk and Wests 


ern’s unbeatable combination. 
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WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY sells heating equipment and 
service. This equipment, for business and industry, is bought by 
Management-men...the men who influence or make buying 
decisions. Business Week is read by a higher concentration of 
these influential executives than is any other general business 


or news magazine. This means that advertising dollars spent in 
Business Week reach more good prospects... at less cost. 


ANOTHER ‘FIRST’ FOR BUSINESS WEEK 


Many other advertisers whose goods or services are sold to busi- 
ness and industry, know the value of placing their selling mes- 
sages in BW. Business Week has led all general business and news 
magazines in this field for 11 CONSECUTIVE YEARS. Here is the 
story for the first 6 months of 1948: 


] FIRST... 


In page volume of business goods and serv- 
ices advertising. Total: 1762 pages. 


9 FIRST... 


In number of business goods and services ad- 
vertisers. Total: 648 advertisers. 


% FIRST... 


In number of exclusive accounts in the busi- 
ness goods and services classifications. Total: 
307 accounts. 


Advertisers who sell to business and industry use the pages of 
Business Week because — 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A 
MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 














STRUCTURAL a 


10 years oF more i 


American Air Filter Co., Inc. Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Anchor Post Products, Inc. Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc. 
Armstrong Cork Co. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Buell Engineering Corp. Modine Mfg. Co. 

Clarage Fan Co. Otis Elevator Co. 
Combustion Engineering Co., Inc. Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

Crane Co. Portland Cement Association 
Du Pont de Nemours. E. |. & Co., Inc. Robbins & Myers, Inc. 

Frick Co. Taylor Instrument Co. 
General Electric Co. U. S. Steel Corp. 

Grinnell Corp. Warren Webster & Co. 

Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. York Corp. 


Source Publishers’ Information Bureau analysis. 





RESEARCH 


Around the conference table, research executives of the Battelle Institute (director Clyde Williams at the head) 
PROBLEM discuss a problem brought to them by an industrial sponsor: I 


Find new uses for selenium, a byproduct of copper refining 


Solving Industry's Research Problems 


Hundreds of companies turn to Battelle Institute every year. Sponsored research projects 
have turned up new products, improved old ones, and led the way to important scientific discoveries. 


RESEARCH In hothouse laboratory, technician experi- RESULT Beautiful chrysanthemums. The plant at the right, 
ments with selenium compound; he knows infested by insects, droops wearily; one at left was 
that plants which absorb it from soil are toxic to insects grown in soil treated with sodium selenate (TURN TO PAGE 60) 
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Our nation’s breweries annually produce some 87 mil- 
lion barrels of the foamy, amber liquid that goes with 
cheerful “saiuds” and “prosits”. 


From the time its ingredients first meet in giant vats 
until it goes out the brewery door in barrels, cans or 
bottles, beer is pumped from process to process by 
batteries of electric motor-powered pumps. That these 
pumps must be dependably powered to insure economi- 
cal, continuous operation is an important factor in the 
modern brewery. For this reason, Wagner motors are 
often found supplying their power. 


For the same reason, Wagner motors are found in 
most branches of industry, dependably and efficiently 
powering machinery with motors from 1/125 hp to 
400 hp. Wagner makes a complete line of standard 
motors for all current specifications, with a wide 





variety of enclosure types and mountings. 


Wagner engineers are qualified to specify the correct 


a ebicnges 


motor for your requirements. Consult the nearest of 


our 29 branch offices or write us. 


‘ Wagner Electric Corporation 


6460 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U. S. A, 












Piston-type beer pump installed in a large 
brewery. A Wagner 25-hp, 1750-rpm, type HP, 
explosion-proof polyphase motor driving through 
an all-motor type gear-reducer unit having out- 
put speed of 269 rpm, is used on this applica- 
tion, 





Wagner totally-enclosed fan-cooled motor, 
tested and approved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for Class 1 Group D hazardous locations. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 





Projection microscope used to deter- 
mine particle size of ground samples in 
low micron or sub-sieve range. 

When a problem arises in connection with 

your pulverized material... when you feel 

your milling costs are too high . . . when 
finer grinding is needed . . . when more 
uniform particle size or more thorough 
dispersion will improve your finished 
roduct . . . you need to be sure of per- 
ormance before you make any investment 
in equipment or gee ee 
e answer lies in submitting your 
roblem to our Research Laboratory. 
ere, and in our Test Grinding Dept., 
every phase is analyzed scientifically and 
practically. The resulting report can be 
your unfailing guide to improved pulveriz- 
ing operations in your plant, 


Obtain these services a 
without cost or obliga- YEARS 
tion, send today for Con- SERVING 







fidential Test Grinding INDUSTRY 
Data Sheet. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 
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use envelopes 
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The Envelope Analyzer 
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PACKAGING 
SYSTEMS 
















ASK 
YOUR 
PRINTER 
FOR A 

COPY 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


a Springfield 2, Mass. 
© sr jy 3 MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS 
‘My, as LOCATED FROM COAST TO COAST 


See your Printer or Paper Merchant 



















BATTELLE (continued from page 58) 













































RESEARCH 


this high-vacuum equipment, selenium-coated xerographic plates were made 





RESEARCH 


Technicians also know that selenium will conduct electricity—but not 
ip. the dark. They looked for ways to put this property to work. With 





Selenium has long been used in rectifying electrical currents. So the in- 


stitute’s physicists turned to making improvements in selenium recti- 


fiers. Here powdered selenium is put through first step in making rectifier plates 


The Problems Are Practical 


One of Battelle’s rules is: The project has to have a good 


chance of paying off before institute agrees to work on it. 


Last week scientists at the Battelle 
Memorial Institute in Columbus, Ohio, 
todk the Wraps off an important new 


titanium alloy lor an undisclosed 
client, they had alloyed chromium and 
carbon with titanium, produced an alloy 


with a tensile strength of 182,000 
psi., an elongation of 8%. Battelle be- 


lieves it may be the answer to industry’s 
search for high strength plus ductility 
in titanium (BW—Jan.8'49,p40). 
Research on projects like this poured 
$54-million into Battelle’s revenues in 
1948. And because Battelle has a record 
of coming up with the right answers, in- 
dustry has been beating a path to Bat- 
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RE SU LT Picture by — xerography. 
Image is transferred from 


selenium-coated plate by static electricity 


RESULT Smaller and more efficient 
rectifiers. Note difference 
in wave lengths on fluorescent screen 


telle’s front door for 20 years with some 
of its toughest research problems. 
e Trouble in Oil—A typical case: 

One day in the fall of 1945 two oil 
men from West ‘Texas came to Battelle 
with a real tear-jerker: ‘To strike oil they 
had been drilling deeper and deepe T 
Now their drill strings—the pipe sec 
tions they join together to form a drive 
shaft for drilling bits—were breaking 
with the consarndest regularity. ‘This 
was mighty annoving. When a string 
breaks, vou can lose the entire hole, and 
that can mean $100,000. 

e Problem—W as the added strain of the 
longer pipe doing it? Or was the pipe 
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FIGURING COSTS is a tough proposition when you chuck 
out all your old fixtures and do an all-around job of 
re-lighting. Maintenance costs were my worry when we 
remodelled. And that’s why I insisted on fixtures with 
General Electric Turret* lampholders. 


FIGURING COSTS from my standpoint, these Turrets are | 
really doing a job. Replacing a lamp in an ordinary 
fixture is a job for an octopus. Replacing lamps in fix- 
tures equipped with G-E Turrets is a simple one-hand! 
job. And—besides the speed we get in relamping—we!= 
don’t have to fiddle with gadgets to hold the lamps int 
place. Turret lampholders grip lamps firm, make good] 
contact—all with a simple, quick, one-hand operation. - 


FIGURING COSTS from the Boss’ standpoint, of course, 
means “How is fluorescent lighting affecting the over-all 
production picture?’’ He claims the whole shop’s doing 
a better job with less wear and tear on all personnel. 
Incidentally, he mentioned the fact that we’re doing 
our lamp maintenance fast with a minimum of inter- 
ruptions in the shop. And I have G-E Turret lamp- 
holders to thank for that. 


Why not write to General Electric for information on 
Turret lampholders? Address Section Q47-310, Con- 
struction Materials Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


--+++s-se0eeee Fluorescent Lighting-------------- 





- 
- . 
$ 1 
° . 
: Does More... Costs Lets... with... a : 
‘ 
; r 
: G-E TURRET LAMPHOLDERS G-E WATCH DOG* STARTERS ~ 
® for easy maintenance. Fur that start lamps hot—stop them ~ 
‘ nished in three styles for two cold when flicker begins—out- ; 
} Bera TSE Sie SEL last ordinary starters. Look for ; 
' . P ‘ this tag for efficient fluorescent - 
: General Electric lampholders lighting. ' 
: on the fixtures you buy. *TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ' 
See ciaierarcaancalsi cienmmamacdiieigiedea a ae, Se re ET oad 
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‘or letters 
you can 
sign with 





@ The letters you write—and 
the stationery on which you write— 
are your business representatives. 
Make sure that they make a good 
impression. Use a modern letter- 
head. And use a modern paper. 
Specify pre-tested Nekoosa Bond— 
for fine appearance, durability and 

the added prestige of 


a famous watermark. 





PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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EQUIPMENT 


inferior in quality to that put out before 
the war? 

Battelle researchers went into a hud- 
dle. With a $20,000 appropriation to 
finance a year’s study, they went to 
work. ‘I'wo Battelle men spent weeks 
in Texas looking at the trouble at its 
source. ‘They sent cracked pipe sections 
back to Columbus for tests. 

And by the time the two men got 

back to Columbus themselves, they 
thought they had the answer to the 
trouble: The metal was breaking under 
a combination of cyclic stress and cor- 
rosion. ‘The stress was caused partly 
by the pipe bending of its own weight 
at depths of 10,000 ft. or so and partly 
by the corrosion by the brine and mud 
solution used as a drilling lubricant. 
e Solutions—The first problem was to 
overcome the bending stress. Battelle 
technicians found their solution in a 
gimmick that one of the oilmen had 
devised to drill faster: heavy steel col- 
lars attached to the end of the drill 
string. Their weight stretched the pipe 
and eliminated the metal’s fatigue 
caused by bending 


The other problem—corrosion—was 
attacked in two ways. Chemical in- 
hibitors were added to the corrosive 


brine solution. And a coating was de- 
veloped which could be applied to the 
inside of the pipe 

A vear after Battelle started its re 
search, the problem of string failures 
in the West Texas fields was as dead 
as a dry hole. 
e Scope of Research—Solving problems 
like these has made Battelle one of the 
recognized world leaders in ferrous and 
nonferrous metallurgy, in the technol 
ogy of graphic arts, and in most phases 





Research like Battelle’s practically amounts to factory work. 
little three-phase arc furnace actually makes steel on a small scale 






This 


of fuels and combustion research. But 
this is only part of the field which Bat- 
telle encompasses. Its work takes in 
such other fields as industrial physics, 
electronics, nucleonics, organic chem- 
istry, paint technology—and paper, agri- 
cultural, and physical chemistry. 

In general, research organizations fall 
into two categories. First there are the 
ivory-towered laboratories of great uni- 
versities and advanced institutes. ‘heirs 
is the realm of pure research—research 
for research’s sake. Only occasionally 
(and then almost shamefacedly) they 
take on an industrial research job. 

In the second group fall the research 

divisions of large corporations like those 
of Gulf Oil Co. and Eastman Kodak 
(BW —Dec.11’48,p23). These produce 
what their own companies need. 
e Battelle’s Place—But between these 
two categories are the nonprofit research 
institutes like Battelle. These are usu- 
ally supported by endowments, and 
have some of the freedom of academic 
laboratories. 

Battelle’s approach to a problem is 
strictly not ivorv-towered. A founding 
principle was that it would undertake 
no research projects for a sponsor un- 
less the project had a good chance of 
paying off. Industrialists liked this ap 
proach and responded accordingly. Bat 
telle believes that this policy is one 
reason for its rapid expansion. 

Since its founding Battelle has done 
some $25-million worth of sponsored re 
search. To keep up with its growing 
business, it has expanded its plant three 
times since the war’s end. And _ this 
week, steel work was going up on its 
fourth: a $500,000 laboratory 

On the basis of staff and dollars 
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\2e > How you can 
cut your building costs 
without cutting corners” 


WHEN yYcU SPECIFY Standard Buildings by Luria, there’s 
no need to compromise on your building design—to take 
something that’s “almost right” and try to make it do. For 
Luria’s standard line is so complete—and so flexible —that 
your precise requirements can easily be met, for anything 
from a truck terminal to the heaviest type of industrial 
building. The wide range of sizes, optional features, acces- 
sories and collateral materials gives you unlimited freedom 
of building design and architectural treatment. 


Luria buildings don’t cut any corners on quality either. 
They are permanent, heavy steel-frame structures designed 
to meet the most exacting building codes, Yet they cost 
little or no more than light-weight “temporary” buildings. 
What’s more, Luria buildings are available now! 


For the complete story, mail the coupon below for our new 
20-page catalog on Standard Buildings by Luria. 




















THIS MODERN truck terminal shows how ideally Luria 
buildings are suited to a field where such facilities are 


urgently needed today, 


UsED SINGLY or in any multiple arrangement, Luria 
buildings are adaptable for anything from a warehouse 


to a complete industrial plant like this. 


EVEN THE HEAVIEST TYPE of industrial buildings are 
now standard with Luria, as illustrated by this steel 
fabricating plant with extended crane runway. 


LurRIA gives you complete freedom of architectural 
treatment, too, as typified by this modern showroom 
and service building. 


PA 
Reg te 
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AVAILABLE with clear spans of up to 100 feet, Luria 
buildings also provide low-cost wharf storage and 
transfer facilities as shown above, 








- ee --——“4 
Standard Buildings y LURIA 
] LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.¥., Dept. B16 
| Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your new catalog. 
| 
| MAME. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccoccccccoce ecccccccccccecccoccccooes 
| 
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GFFICES IM ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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Obviously, to the extent that you 
can adapt cold roll forming to serve 
your manufacturing needs, you can 
effect sweeping operating economies. 
Coiled strip and sheets can, at a cost 
of only a few cents per 100 feet, be 
converted into structurals, moldings, 
panels, tubular, box and other shapes. 
Metal up to 14” thick can be cold- 
roll-formed on Yoder machines. 


Additional economies can be effect- 
ed by combining a number of differ- 
ent operations in a Yoder roll- 
forming production line. Thus slit- 
ting to exact width, perforating, 
notching, welding, cutting-to-length, 
and other operations can be per- 
formed, at little or no extra cost. 


Literature, Estimates, Consultations 
for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 









COLD FORMING 


YOoE 


SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 








spent on sponsored research, Battelle 
led the way in 1948. 

Here is how it stacked up against 
similar institutions: 


1948 Research Staff 
Laboratory Expenditures Members 
Battelle ..205.06% $5,500,000 1,300 
Mellon Institute.. 3,085,036 763 


Armour Research 


Foundation 3,400,000 640 
Midwest Research 

Institute ; 576,000 126 
Southern Research 

Institute ...... 406,000 92 


e History—The Battelle Institute was 
founded under a trust fund left by Gor 
don Battelle, son of a prominent Ohio 
industrialist. As a young man on his 
own, he once farmed out a problem on 
zinc research to a commercial labora- 
tory. He poured a good deal of money 
into the project, but the laboratory 
never came through with anything con 
crete. The upshot was a gnawing feel 
ing that he had been taken for a ride. 
In Battelle’s will, written three years 
before he died in 1923 at the age of 41, 
he provided for the founding of ‘a Bat 
tclle Memorial Institute . . . for the 
purpose of education (and) en 
couragement of creative research.” Bat 
telle’s estate provided a nucleus of some 
$1.5-million, set up in the form of a 
trust. His mother later left $2-million 
The Institute opened its doors in the 
summer of 1929. Qn its staff were 20 
workers. Its first vear it netted some 
$30,000. 
© How It Operates—Under its operating 
plan, Battelle's facilities are available to 
all companies, big and small. Sponsor 
ing companies pay for the time of staff 
members assigned to the project, cost 
of materials, and a share of the general 


overhead, Battelle furnishes the plant 
and equipment. 

In all cases, companies retain com 
plete nghts to all developments. ‘Thus, 
Battelle virtually is a private laboratory 
for any company with work there. 

At the head of Battelle’s management 
today is Clyde Williams, 55, who has 
the diverse virtues of scientist, adminis 
trator, and salesman, With the Bat 
telle Institute from its opening, Wil 
liams runs the place on two seemingly 
contradictory theories: 

(1) A scientist works best in an at 
mosphere of freedom. 

(2) Teamwork can accomplish more 

in less time than a group of prima don 
nas working individually. 
e Flexibility—Williams and his seven 
assistant directors pick their staff mem 
bers on the basis of competence in their 
own fields and their records as team 
workers. The management also tries to 
keep a balance between theoreticians 
and those with a more practical bent 
And to keep the staff youthful and vital, 
an internship plan for young scientists 
has been established. 

As a result of this internal setup, 
Battelle’s organization is extremely flexi 
ble. Several operating divisions may 
work together on certain phases of onc 
project, or work separately on others. 
© Backers and Results—Sponsors of re 
search at Battelle read like a “Who's 
Who” of American business More 
than 1,000 companies, from General 
Electric to Pepsi-Cola, have backed re 
search. So have dozens of trade groups 
and governmental agencies. At pres 
ent, more than 150 companies have 
work afoot in Battelle laboratories 

And Battelle's accomplishments in 
the past 20 years look like pages out of 





GAS ACTION 


and photograph variations in gas streams 


In studying how gases burn, it’s important to know how the gas 
streams behave. This equipment lets Battelle researchers observe 
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opal, Fed lathe 


cradles your products... protects your profits 


Don’t let shipping damage claims eat 
away your profits! Cushion every prod- 
uct you package with soft, strong KIM- 
PAK* creped wadding. For KIMPAK 
provides low-cost protection from ship- 
ping room to journey’s end. 

It is amazingly versatile. Clean and 
grit-free, KIMPAK safeguards a wide 
variety of items... from delicate glass 
to hardy machine parts. Keeps its resil- 
iency under continous shock and vibra- 
tion. And light in weight, compact, it 
adds little bulk to shipments. 

KimPAK is popular with packaging 


© ere 
Ki mp ak \= 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


©T. M. Reg. U. S. & Can. Pat. Off. 


personnel. It is pleasant to handle, 
clean, and takes up a minimum of stor- 
age space. What's more, fleecy-white 
KIMPAK enhances the sales appeal of 
any product — it’s that good looking. 

You may choose from a number of 
thicknesses, backed or unbacked, liquid- 
repellent or liquid - absorbent — sheets, 
rolls, or pads. In fact, there is a specifi- 
cation of reliable KIMPAK to meet every 
requirement of the Four Basic Methods 
of Interior Packaging . . . Surface Pro- 
tection, Flotation Packaging, Blocking 
and Bracing, and Absorbent Packaging. 






OREIGN COUNTRIES \ 


CREPED WADDING 


Air-flown flowers arrive garden- fresh. 
That’s because they're insulated with 
protective KIMPAK. Insulation Pack- 
aging Photo courtesy of United 
Wholesale Florists of Calif., Inc. 





Surface Protection —-Table top. Photo 
Courtesy Drexel Furniture Co. 





Flotation Packaging — Dental Model. 
Photo Courtesy Kramer Dental Studio. 


Free booklet on better packaging methods. 
Call or write your local distributor for 
the illustrated KiMpAK book on how to 
improve your present packaging. He is 
listed in the Classified Directory. If you 
prefer, simply mail this coupon. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Creped Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis 


Please send me the free KtmPAK booklet thar tells 
how I may better my packaging methods 
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Fire Fails to Break Tape’s Grip at 1000 F! 


, 


AFTER THE TEST! 


*NO CURLING 
* NO AFTERGLOW 


a 





Bauer & Black Duct Tapes Are Still Airtight, Flexible, 
Unweakened, After Heptane Flame Test! 


This dramatic test is typical of many which every Bauer & Black product must 
pass to prove dependability far in excess of normal job requirements. 


Wherever flexible connections are required in heating or air- conditioning work, 
Bauer & Black Duct Connector Tapes 281 and 263 combine ideally to provide 
the neatest, fastest method ever developed. The time saved is money saved. 


Backing for both tapes is enduring, heat-resistant, super-strong Fiberglas.* 
No. 281 is coated both sides, No. 263 is coated one side with thermo-setting 
adhesive that grips tighter under heat . . . actually improves with age. Get this 
versatile combination for your next job... in handy rolls from your local jobber. 
Or write Bauer & Black, Dept. 7-3. 

#Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
(by Owens -Corning Fibergias Corp 


A product of 





(BAUER @ BLACK ) 











Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 16 


Industrial Adhesive Tape 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 





Production Short Cuts to Recuce Costs e Research to Speed and Improve Methods 








an almanac of scientific discoveries. 
Here are some of the projects Battelle 
has worked on, or has under way 

Research into using plentiful, low- 
grade taconite ore; 

Xerography, or ““dry-writing,” spon- 
sored by Haloid Co. (BW —Oct.30'48, 
p58); 

The electrical micrometer, sensitive 
to one ten-millionth of an inch; 

Research into the harmful effects of 
hydrogen in steel; 

A furnace developed for the bitu- 
minous industry which literally burns 
its own smoke; 

A plastic mold for the printing in- ° 
dustry to take the place of wax molds; 

Studies on creep—the dimensional 

change of metal under stress at high 
temperatures. 
e Open and Shut—Besides developing 
new products and materials, and im 
proving existing ones, Battelle research 
has cut production costs, improved 
manufacturing processes, and found new 
uses for industrial wastes. 

Battelle keeps much of the informa- 

tion on its current research projects se- 
cret—either for security reasons, or be- 
cause contracts with private sponsors 
do not permit the release of informa- 
tion. Its research on atomic energy, 
jet propulsion, and guided missiles falls 
into this class. So does much of its 
work on titanium. 
e Tie That Binds—And the future? Bat- 
telle has no Buck Rogers prophecies on 
the scope of its work. But Battelle be- 
lieves that its future is secure because 
it is bound up with the future of Ameri- 
can industry. 


MODELS This quarter-scale model of 
a firebox is helping Battelle 
technicians improve the performance of oil- 
fired locomotives for a western railroad. 
Battelle men found that resistance to the 
air flow into the firebox cut the power out- 
put by poor combustion of the fuel oil 
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Whether you spend $100,000 or 
$1,000,000 advertising your brand of 
motor oil this year, protect your investment— 
make sure that the car owner can quickly and 
surely identify your brand at the point of sale. 
And there’s nothing like a metal can, attrac- 
tively lithographed with your name and 
trade-mark, to identify your oil. Each can of oil 
is its own point-of-sale display. At the same time, 
cans are easier to handle, prevent substitutions, 
enjoy top consumer acceptance and help service 
station attendants pick the right SAE grade 
of oil for each car. 

Next to keeping your refinery running 
smoothly, nothing can be more important than 
a smooth, uninterrupted flow of oil cans. That’s 
why we suggest you check with Continental— 
a dependable source of supply! 

Continental is big enough* to have the flexi- 
bility to meet difficult situations. We have an 
extensive research staff and sales organization 
to give refiners the kind of service they must 
have. And we have the let’s-help-the-customer 
attitude that can mean so much in a “pinch.” 
Get in touch with Continental and find out 
what we can do for you. 


P heat Cantinental as 
Vi podeble ounce of SUNpiy! 


CONTINENTAL & CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street 
*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + 


Products 


Crown Caps and Cork Products 


Fibre Drums + Paper Containers + 
Decoware 


New York City 17, N. Y. 


Steel Containers + Plastic 
Machinery and Equipment 











Cleveland Frog & 
Crossing Co. 


Long steel rails, too long for skids, 
are handled on a trailer coupl 
to the Baker Low-Lift Truck. 


“Since 1929, our BAKER TRUCKS 
have given us TOP PERFORMANCE 
at all times, with LOW COST 
and EASY MAINTENANCE” 
















Wherever possible, material is handled on 
skids. Trucks are rated at 6000 Ibs.—but 
when overloading is unavoidable, the trucks 
can take it. 


For lifting, positioning and carrying 
heavy, bulky loads inside and in 
the yard, the Baker Crane Truck is 
used. It also handles dies. and 
moves machines up to half a ton 
in weight. 





Six Baker Trucks keep materials on the move at this busy Cleveland 
plant. Some of them have been in use for 20 years—and are still 
handling heavy loads of railroad track switches, crossings, and other 
track materials, giving the same trouble-free, low-cost, quiet and 
dependable service as those purchased more recently. 


“Before we installed our electric trucks,” says Mr. Von Benken, electric 
maintenance engineer, “we employed about 70 hand truckers—but 
the trucks enabled us to transfer them to productive work. One electric 
truck is now doing the work of 12 men with hand trucks.” 


The trucks are required for constant service during the 8-hour day 
—lubrication, battery charging, and the occasional maintenance needed 


being done when the plant is idle. 


“It would be difficult to imagine how we could run our plant 
without such sturdy material handling equipment,” adds Mr. Von 
Benken. “We depend on these trucks.” 


Let the Baker Material Handling Engineer show you how 
dependable BAKER Trucks can cut your handling costs. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Co. 


1204 WEST 80th STREET 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Baker inpustriat TRUCKS 
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How to Spur Housing 


Sirs: 

I read with interest your “Trend” 
dealing with the possibility of the so- 
cialization of the steel industry [BW — 
Jan.15°49,p108|. Then later your 
“Trend” dealt with the home-building 
industry [BW—Jan.29'49,p92]. As this 
is my business, it was impossible for me 
to feel other than disappointed in the 
article’s contents. It ts this business 
which is actually being socialized now— 
not at some future time—and it is amaz- 
ing to me that this danger was not really 
emphatically stated. 

Mr. Taft, one of the sponsors of 
housing legislation, admits that “public 
housing” is socialistic. He qualifies it 
by saying it is only a little socialistic, 
whereas the Administration’s bill is 
more so. Public housing is like preg- 
nancy. You just can’t have a little of it. 

Charles Abrams, eminent spokesman 
for the public-housing movement, re 
cently stated in his regular column in 
the New York Post: “The New York 
City Housing Authority looms as the 
big plum in the political orchard, and 
the politician who dominates the hous- 
ing authority controls the city’s political 
destiny.” 

The first step toward socialism is the 
liquidation of the incentive of home 
ownership, and home ownership itself 
This is already with us in the form of 
public housing, and legislation at state 
and national levels for its growth. It 
is then a very easy step to socialize other 
industries. Won't vou please really give 
this a similar wallop to the one you gave 
to the steel industrv? 

J. Harotp GENRICH 
GENRICH BUILDERS, INC. 
SNYDER, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

... 1 thoroughly agree with vou that 
the proper people to build houses are 
private builders, and FHA is doing a 
fine job of seeing that good houses are 
being built. I realize that, to meet the 
low-income group, it will be necessary 
to build houses that can be financed 
over 25 to 30 vears so that the payments 
will be low enough to enable a home 
seeker making $50 to $60 a week to 
purchase these homes at practically the 
price of rent. 

Needless to say this type of worker 
has no cash reserve; if he is to buy these 
houses, verv little cash will be available 
as a down payment. It seems to me that 
if the government guarantees the loan 
up to 90% or 95% of the necessary te- 
placement cost and a secondary market 
was made available through FNMA of 
the RFC, the private lending institu- 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Britain has long been the world’s 

greatest customer, and has led the 
wea taw% way in the export of manufactured 
products. By initiative in modern 
research, and from experience of commerce with 
other nations, her industrial production has 
become greater and more varied than ever in 
history. 
Renowned for the quality of her work, Britain 
has applied new technique to her famous in- 
dustries. By enterprise in fresh markets she has 
achieved record deliveries, and export production 


still expands. To keep in touch with these develop- 


ments great numbers of the world’s principal 
buyers are making visits to Britain. 

Every year, from over 100 countries, trade 
buyers gather at the British Industries Fair. The 
Chamber of Commerce in Birmingham, and 
manufacturers from every part of Britain, 
join with the British Government to welcome 
them. 

At BIF 1949, from 2-13 May, three thousand 
exhibitors will display the latest developments in 
thirty groups of allied trades. The leading men of 
international commerce are invited to attend the 


world’s greatest assembly of national products. 


2-13 MAY 1949 
TRADE BUYERS—PLAN YOUR VISIT NOW 


Information about exhibitors, special displays and facilities at the Fair can 
be obtained from the nearest British Embassy, Legation or Consulate. 














You Can CUT thus Expense 
tt these days of Kising Costs 


Unlike today’s other rising costs which may be compensated 
for by larger volume, eye accidents are out-and-out embezzlers 
of your profits. THEY CUT BACK PRODUCTION—by putting 
“oreen” workers on the job, lowering shop morale, placing 
expensive equipment in less trained hands. All this, in addition 
to the direct cost of a major eye accident which some author. 
ities estimate at $350 or more. 
Good business judgment dictates that these costs be cut im- 
mediately. Your AO Safety Represent- 


ative can show you how 98% of all 









eye accidents can be prevented by an 
eye protection program that will pay 


for itself in six months or less. 


American @ Optical 
Safety Division 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











tions would take this paper. They were 
glad to get it under Title VI which ex- 
pired in May of last year. However, 
since FNMA has been limited to 50% 
of any one bank’s total FHA paper, the 
attitude of insurance people _ has 
changed and they cannot handle two 
package loans except at a discount. 

It seems to me, inasmuch as the law 
has been written and FHA is_thor- 
oughly familiar with Title VI, if au- 
thority were given FNMA to _ handle 
100% of small banks’ loans, this would 
let the small builders start operation 
and would give Congress the oppor- 
tunity to work out thoroughly any ad 
ditional legislation that may be neces- 
sary for any other housing . . . 

GeorceE R. Poston 
EAST PARK COMPANY, INC. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Sirs: 

. .. The building industry has made 
tremendous technological ‘progress dur- 
ing the past 15 years, and much of the 
thinking calling for public housing dates 
from the mid-thirties and has not recog- 
nized the progress that is taking place. 

Certainly there is a need for public 
assistance for housing, as there is a 
need for public assistance for nearly 
every other major industry. However, 
it is important that it be stimulative 
tather than USHA-type public housing, 
which is the least imaginative form of 
public assistance. Aside from subsidiz- 
ing high land values in slum areas so 
that other endeavors were stopped at 
the outset, it provided relatively poor 
accommodations at very high costs per 
living unit... 

There are many virtues to the old 
American custom of holding out plums 
that stimulate night work and ingenu- 
ity. For example, suppose provision were 
made whereby FHA would insure loans 
to builders covering all of their cost on 
low-rent houses—the loans to be repaid 
from rents. Some builders would go 
broke! Some builders would get rich! 
But the country would get rent houses 
a whale of a lot cheaper at the outset 
and at a fraction of the annual over- 
head than if some government bureau 
built them. Competition would take 
care of the rent-control problem in its 
own inimitable way. 

Frank M. Rosperts 
UNIVERSAL HOMES, INC. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Disc Brakes 


Sirs: 

The article pertaining to the Budd 
Co. {BW —Jan.15°49,p30} and Edward 
G. Budd is very interesting and good 

I should like to correct, however, the 
erroneous statement made under the 
subheading of “Disc Brakes.” You 
state: “It replaces the conventional iron- 
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shoe railroad brake with one that is 
something like an automobile brake.” 

Brakes on automobiles use a shoe 
with a pan formed like a steel stamping. 
No American auto has disc brakes as 
we know them to be. Some trucks have 
helper brakes, which are discs with a 
similar device to that which you relate 
as being the Budd development. 

I believe the only auto which claimed 
an “‘airplane-type disc brake” was 
Tucker Corp.’s. The 30 or 40 that 
were put out were put out with disc 
brakes. 

In my opinion, your article should 
refer to these {Budd brakes| as being 
similar to the propeller-shaft brakes as 
used on trucks, or more similar to aii- 
plane brakes. 

F. M. Younc 
PRESIDENT, 
YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 
RACINE, WIS. 


e Right. The trouble with our sen- 
tence lies in the phrase “something 
like.”” It takes in far too much latitude. 
What we had meant was simply this: 
The two brakes resemble each other in 
the sense that the braking pressure is 
a drum in one case, a disc in the other 
rather than to the wheel itself. 

That, of course, was a loose compari- 
son. We should have been as exact as 
we were in our original note on the 


Budd device [BW—Nov.8’47,p74]. 


Field Warehousing 


Sirs: 
You had an excellent story on field 
warehousing, ““A Warehouse in Your 


Own Plant” |BW—Dec.11'48,p33}. 

Factually, the article was accurate 
enough for all practical purposes. My 
only quarrel with it is that in one re 
spect it did not seem to me to be up to 
the usual high standard of judgment 
used in BUSINESS WEEK'S columns. 

It has been my observation that when 
BUSINESS WEEK writes about an indus 
try, it has based its story principalh 
around the leading companies in the 
field. In the present instance, it seems 
to me it would appear to a reader that 
American Express Field Warehouse 
Corp. was such a leader, when, as a mat 
ter of fact, that company would account 
for onlv a very small proportion of the 
field warehousing done in the U.S. 

On the other hand, there are two 
leading companies, these being Law- 
rence Warehouse Co. and_ ourselves. 
We are the only two engaged in field 
warehousing operations from coast to 
coast, and I was somewhat surprised to 
find our names brought in only at the 
verv end of the story. 

Please do not think that this letter 
is in the nature of a complaint. As a 
matter of fact, we have obtained some 
nice accounts directly traceable to the 
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I 
A Tough Fabricating Job 


Yields To Allied’s Triple-Plant 
Production Facilities 
















The fabricating of the structural steel for this 
Field House was greatly facilitated by distributing 
the work in the three Allied plants. All duplicate 
sections, such as columns, were fabricated in one 
shop; the trusses in another shop; the purlins and 
bracing in all three shops. Allied crews, serving on 
tough jobs, give visible evidence of their dexterity 
in the expertly fabricated members arriving at 
erection sites on due dates. 


The trusses are so long 
and heavy that they could 


The columns, weighing 37 
tons each, illustrated in 
the foreground, were built not be assembled on the 
up of several members. ground ... they had to 
Total tonnage in the 


building, 3200 tons. 


be assembled in place 
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Chooae CONCRETE 


for strength, becuty, durability, fire- 
safety and low-annual-cost service 
for stores, apartments, schools, hos- 
pitals, factories and public buildings. 


Choose CONCRETE 


for a distinctive home of any style or 
size. All factors considered—price, 
upkeep, long life —it costs less to own; 


is comfortable the year around. 


Choose CONCRETE 


for paving streets and highways. It is 
smooth-riding and safer and lasts 
longer. It’s low-annual-cost pave- 
ment that stretches your tax dollars, 


7% 
‘ 
I... 


Clonee CONCRETE 


for farm buildings and improvements. 





an 


It is firesafe, ratproof, decay-proof, 
stormproof. It helps farmers save feed 
and labor and increase production. 


Putney asoeenymmeniany free 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 














story in BUSINESS WEEK. This letter is 
written because I thought you would be 
interested in hearing a comment on the 
quality of your report from someone in 
the industry. 

STANLEY D. Hari 
VICE-PRESIDENT, 
DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORP., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


e We of course did not mean to imply 
that American Express, whose current 
activity provided the newspeg for our 
story, is the largest in the field-ware 
housing business. As a matter of fact, 
we said specifically: “By far the largest 

. is Lawrence Warehouse Co. of San 
Francisco.” And we headed the para 
graph about others in the field with the 
name of Douglas-Guardian 


State Mediation 
Sirs: 

I should like to compliment you on 
your article concerning state mediation 
agencies {BW —Jan.29°49,p72], since 
the subject has received small public at 
tention in relation to the significant job 
which is being done for labor, manage 
ment, and the public 

I noticed what is undoubtedly an in 
advertent error. It is stated that in 1948 
a total of 1,499 cases was filed with the 
New York board, about evenly divided 
between mediation and arbitration 
cases. Actually, there were 1,499 arbi 
tration cases and 1,522 mediation cases, 
or a total of 3,021 cases in all filed with 
the board during 1948 

ARTHUR STARK 
BOARD OF MEDIATION, 
NEW YORK STATE DEPT. OF LABOR, 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


Copper-Brazing of Steel 
Sirs: 


Your wnite-up on diecasting steel 
parts [BW Feb.5'49,p34| was very in- 
teresting, but we feel that there is an 
other method of fabricating steel parts 
that is also worth mentioning. Al 
though it has been adopted by a major- 
ity of the progressive manufacturers, 
many do not know about its merits. 

It is combining tubes, discs, bars, 
stampings, screw machine parts, and 
what-have-vou to make up what other- 
wise would be a complicated steel part, 
and copper-brazing it in hydrogen at 
mosphere. When it comes out of the 
furnace it is clean, smooth, and of the 
same strength as a one-piece part. The 
most important point is that the over 
all cost is verv low 

We have copper-brazed many mil 
lions of steel parts for defense and civil- 
lan products manutacturers 

M. I. Russewr 
EDWARD E. RUSSELI. CO., 
WALLINGFORD, CONN 
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In America we take Freedom 
for granted. It is hard for us to under- 
stand why anybody would willingly 
give up his freedom, to live under a 
rule that dictates every move of his 
life. 

Yet we must face the sobering fact 
that right here at home there are plen- 
ty of people who are working to curtail, 
and eventually to abolish personal 
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Freedom begins at home 


freedom, and substitute rigid central 
controls over our activities. Too often 
these misguided groups and individ- 
uals work harder at their self-appoint- 
ed tasks than do we who think we 
prefer freedom. 

We as business men, above all others, 
perhaps, have a responsibility in this 
matter which we can ignore only at 
the peril of our own survival. 






The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices -- Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON, ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - WIRE - COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 
SHEETS 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS - CONDUIT - RODS - PLATES - BARS RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES, 














T0 
INDUSTRIAL EXECUTIVES 
SEEKING IMPROVED 


PRODUCT APPEARANCE 
at reasouable cost 
IN 1949 





For the first time in many years, Stolper 
has plant capacity for a few additional 
accounts. With facilities expanded, and 
41 years of experience producing quality 
custom-built sheet metal parts and as- 
semblies for many of America’s leading 
manufacturers, we are prepared to serve 
you well. If your requirements fit in 
with these expanded facilities, Stolper 
may help you win more 1949 business. 
Tell us your needs. We'll tell you just 
what we can do for you. 


Send Blueprints, Specifications 
and Your Volume-Forecast 
. » « for Quotations 


In complete confidence, Stolper Sheet 
metal engineers will analyze your re- 
quirements as you outline them. Our aim 
is to function as an integral part of your 
own organization ...to give your parts 
and assemblies improved appearance, 
top quality, at reasonable cost. If you 
can use this sort of production qpopera- 
tion, Stolper is ready! 


STIPE STEEL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


3258 W. Fond du Lac Ave. + Dept. BI 
MILWAUKEE 10, WISCONSIN 


CUSTOM-BUILT TANKS, HOUSINGS, HOODS, 

FENDERS, CONTINUOUS HINGES, CABINETS, 

AND OTHER SHEET METAL PARTS AND 
ASSEMBLIES 


—_— 


i: Write for 
<—~,\ this book. 
a? 
= It illustrates 
jm advantages 
of Stolper 
services. 


Uy 





Mee STOLPER 22 
YOUR SHEET METAL DEPARTMENT 
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How Long a Retailer's Day? 


Department stores are cutting down on night hours. Main 
reason: Added costs offset sales gains. But competition from long- 
working chains and mass retailers has them worried. 


Ifa department store set out to catch 
every last customer, it would stay open 
2+ hours, seven days a week. Adinit- 
tedly, this would cost a lot of money. 
But everyone could pick his own. shop- 
ping time. 

Since the war, a lot of stores have 

moved the other way. Retailers that 
used to stay open till 9 o’clock some 
evenings are closing at 5:30. 
e Survey—I[ his trend shows up in a na 
tionwide store-hour study just released 
by the Rochester (N. Y.) ‘Times-Union 
It's making many store executives take a 
second look at their own store hours. 

Ihe survev covers 232 cities. It shows 
that, before the war, the major stores in 
47% of the cities stayed open at least 
one night 1 week. During the war, the 


percentage rose to 63%—to accommo 


date Rosie the riveter. Now, the figure is 
back to 50% 

e Size Counts—The evening-hour cut 
back has been most apparent in the big 





cities. In the war days, the big stores in 
25 of the 33 largest cities surveyed— 
those with populations of over 250,000 
—were open some night during the 
week. At present, night openings are 
the rule in only 15 of these cities. That's 
still higher than prewar, when the num- 
ber was 12. 

Stores in 69% of the smaller com- 
munities studied (population under 50,- 
000) featured night shopping before the 
war. ‘The war didn’t change store hours 
much for these areas—the percentage 
figure climbed only one point. And 
that’s where it stands today. 

e Reasoning—Department-store men 
can find plenty of reasons for staying on 
either side of the store-hours fence. 

Cne argument against night openings 
is the added expense if the store also has 
to maintain its regular daytime hours 
at the same time. If you add four shop- 
ping hours to the store schedule each 
week, that means you’ve got to add a 








Short-Haul Special Cuts Capers for Store Opening 


For the opening of its new $1-million store 
in Columbus, Ga., Davidson-Paxon Co., At- 
lanta division of R. H. Macy & Co., bor 
rowed a miniature train from a local amuse- 
ment park. ‘The train carried city, company, 
and military officials from a “kickoff break- 


fast” to opening day festivities. Later, local 
shoppers got a, ride in it, too. The opening 
was accompanied with plenty of hoopla—a 
105-piece band, live mannequins in store’s 
windows, and hillbilly singers cavorting for 
first-day shoppers. 
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lot of wages, too. Many store operators 
aren’t sure whether the money they take 
in at night makes up for the extra cost. 
And many figure the business would 
find its way into the store anyway. 

One way around this problem, of 
course, is to open late on the day the 
store is scheduled for night hours. But 
here again you have to weigh the eve- 
ning business gained against the morn- 
ing business lost. 

Some department-store retailers cite 
another drawback to evening shopping 
hours: ‘Their salespeople, they argue, 
don’t want to work at night. 

e What Supers Do—The proponents of 
evening openings have an answer to 
that one. They say: The ail-night super- 
market or drugstore has licked this prob- 
lem—so why not the department store? 

Competition from the supermarkets, 
super-drugstores, clothing chains, and 
other mass retailers is, in fact, one of the 
most potent arguments for keeping de- 
partment stores open longer. 

hese mass sellers are gradually en- 
larging their store units. And what really 
worries the department-store men is 
this: As mass retailers have expanded, 
they have begun to sell a lot of items 
that you used to be able to buy only in 
a department store. Some super-drug- 
stores, for example, have added appli 
inces, soft goods, even some home 
furnishings. 

What’s more, the mass _ retailer 

doesn’t seem to worry about getting 
home to supper on time. He'll keep his 
store open every evening until 9—or stay 
open all night, if necessary. 
e Plenty of Customers—Here’s one rea- 
son why the clothing chain or super- 
market stays open after the sun goes 
down: Young married couples represent 
a choice market for most merchandise. 
But the voung housewife, as well as her 
husband, frequently works during the 
day. This means that they can’t shop 
during the daytime, except maybe dur- 
ing lunch hours. And they use Satur- 
day to catch up on household tasks, do 
their shopping at night. 

Another piece of evidence has depart 

ment-store operators worrying: A recent 
survev made in Pittsburgh (by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh’s Research Bureau 
for Retail Training) showed that almost 
a quarter of the city’s population would 
shop at night only—if it could. 
e Other Remedies—Some department 
stores are trving to ease around the 
whole store-hour difficulty by expanding 
their telephone-order services. In St. 
Paul, the Emporium has started an 
iround-the-clock telephone __ service. 
Gimbels in New York has had a Sunday 
telephone service for some time. But 
this trend is far from general. 

Another suggested remedy is to dig 
deeper into the mail-order business. 
Many stores, however, doubt they can 
make this type of business pay off. 
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HOW TO MAKE A 
VACATION IN 


Jouthern 
Cohifornia 


PAY OFF IN HARD CASH! 





Many of our winter visitors look like 
vacationists, act like vacationists, and 
are vacationists, but—(sh-h-h)—they 
have an eye in another direction, toc. 
They are out here to appraise Southera 
California for their businesses. 








Why? Because one-third of the mar- 
ket of all the 11 western states is right 
here...one-third of the families, re- 
tail sales and spendable income! 


So why don’t you investigate Southern 
California? If you want to participate 
in the tremendous, fast-growing west- 
ern market, you'll find the most profit- 
able and accessible part of it concen- 
trated here! 


And while you're doing it, bring the 
family and have a real vacation. Re- 
member—what’s snow and sleet back 
there is all sunshine and roses out here. 
Take in movieland, the Pacific Ocean, 
bask in the desert sun, enjoy high 
mountains, horse races, old Spanish 
missions, Orange groves. 


Think it over. This is certainly the 
time to investigate this area business- 
wise...and any time is vacationtime in 
America’s 4-Season Vacationland. : 


Mail coupon for big 32-page color 
booklet about Los Angeles County 
and all Southern California. On ar- 
rival, visit the All-Year Club’s Free 
Visitors’ Bureau, 517 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, for many other vacation aids. 








No one should plan to move now to Southern California 
to live unless assured in advance of permanent housing. 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. This advertisement 
sponsored by the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors for the 
citizens of Beverly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other commu- 
nities. Copyright, 1949, by All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Ltd.—a non-profit community organization serving vacationists. 
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All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. G-3 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send free full-color vacation booklet. 
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AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


The most popular, car in America! 


Yes, that’s it—the familiar freight car, 
which brings you most of the things 
you eat, wear, and use. 

It does its vital job for you so 
thriftily that it carries freight for 
charges which average only about 1’ 
cents for moving a ton a mile—taking 
all kinds of freight over all distances. 

When the war ended, these charges 
were no higher—and in many cases 
were lower—than when war began 
back in 1939. But prices and wages 
kept climbing until freight rates had 
to go up. 

Railroad rates, though, went up 
later than other prices. By the time of 
the first small increase in freight rates, 
in the middle of 1946, the average 
level of other prices had already gone 











Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
presenting the world’s great musical shows. Every ) 
Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:45 East- 
ern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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up more than 40 per cent above 1939. 

And freight rates have gone up less 
than the average percentage increase 
of other prices—in fact, only about 
half as much. 

So railroad freight charges now 
represent an even smaller fraction of 
the prices you pay for the things you 
buy than they did before the war. 

Today, the railroad freight car is not 
only the most essential car in America 
—it is also the car that provides the 
world’s thriftiest transportation. 


SSOCIATION OF 
Go eon 
AF IUROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, B.C. 
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Oleo Hopes Soar 


Margarine makers look for 
good year in 1949. Five states 
have already eased sales bans; 
others may follow suit. 


More people are going to spread their 
bread with margarine this year. At least, 
that’s what the margarine makers are 
hoping now. ‘They are still glowing 
from their triumph in Michigan, where 
the state legislature has just freed col- 
ored oleo for sale (BW—Feb.26'49,p77). 

With this latest victory under their 
belts, the margarine people last week 
counted the 1949 tally, found that so 
far five states have already taken action 
to make the sale of oleo easier. Here's 
the box score: 

Tennessee has completely repealed its 
antimargarine law. Out the window 
went: (1) a 10¢-per-pound tax on col- 
ored margarine: (2) a prohibition against 
the use of yellow on margarine cartons; 
(3) a ban on the use of margarine in 
institutions supported — partially — or 
wholly by state funds; (4) state license 
fees of $300 for manufacturers, $75 for 
wholesalers, $5 for retailers. 

Michigan axed the 48-year-old law 
that prohibited all manufacture and sale 
of vellow margarine. A petition of 190,- 
000 voters initiated the repeal, and the 
state legislature O.K.'d it. Under Mich- 
igan law, an initiated act doesn’t have 
to have the governor’s signature. 

Washington state passed a bill drop- 
ping the state’s 15¢-per-pound tax on 
uncolored margarine. 

Idaho reduced margarine retailers’ 
annual license fees from $50 to $5, 
wholesalers’ licenses from $200 to $25. 

Wyoming repealed its 10¢-per-pound 
tax on margarine containing less than 
20% animal fat. Net effect will be to 
admit conventional vegetable-oil marga- 
rine to the Wyoming market. 

Washington, Idaho, and Wyoming 
are still keeping a hand on the lid, 
though they have tipped it a bit. All 
three still ban the sale of colored mar- 
garine 

In all, there are now only 18 states 

that still have severe antimargarine laws. 
By the end of this vear, the number may 
have shrunk considerably. 
e More to Come—Margarine men think 
that their product will get more legis- 
lative boosts in 1949 than it got last 
vear. During 1948, five states (Maine, 
Marvland, Massachusetts, © Missouri, 
New Jersey) abolished their bans on 
vellow margarine. And currently legis- 
lation to repeal—or modify—laws_ limit- 
ing the sale of margarine is pending in 
eight states. 

In most of those eight, there is more 
than one bill up for consideration. Cali- 
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fornia, for example, has seven bills in 
the hopper; Pennsylvania has four; Wis 
consin, three. 

e Other Hopes—The margarine makers 
have one other dream they expect to 
come true this year. ‘They look for re 
peal of federal margarine taxes and li- 
cense fees. 


A.&P. Loses Again 
In Antitrust Action 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. last week lost the second round of 
its antitrust scrap with the government. 
Vhe Circuit Court of Appeals in Chi- 
cago unanimously upheld an_ earlier 
judgment against A. & P. by a federal 
district court in Danville, Ill. (BW— 
Sep.28’46,p18). A. & P. is expected to 
ippeal the ruling to the Supreme Court. 
e Abuse of Power—The 19-page deci- 
sion by Circuit Judge Sherman Minton 
held that “one cannot escape the con- 
clusion... that A. & P. succeeded in 
obtaining preferential discounts, not by 
force of its large purchasing power and 
the buying advantage which goes there- 
with, but through its abuse of that 
power by threats to boycott suppliers 
and place them on its individual black 
list, and by threats to go into the man- 
ufacturing and processing business it- 
self... . The influence of this ruthless 
force in the food-buying field was also 
used to compel suppliers to discontinue 
practices in their business which might 
be detrimental to A. & P.” : 
e¢ Company’s Story—The company built 
its defense on the contention that it’s 
better to serve a lot of customers at low 
prices and at a low rate of profit than 
it is to serve fewer customers at high 
prices with a high profit. 

Independent food stores, A. & P. con- 
tended, have increased their share of the 
total food-store business since 1933. 
A. & P.’s share skidded even more than 
the aggregate of all the food chains. 
Chat, the company said, proved its ac- 
tions hadn’t killed competition. 


COMPANY BUYS PACKER 


Washington Packers, Inc., Sumner, 
Wash., is a cooperative that packed 
ibout S6-million worth of frozen and 
canned foods in its best postwar year. 
But since January, it has been caught in 
a financial wringer. Seattle-First Na 
tional Bank took over the company then 
after it had advanced some $1.8-million. 

Last week a new corporation took 
over the business of the cooperative. 
Dewkist Packers, Inc., named after the 
cooperative’s brand, bought the plants 
and facilities. Management of the com 
pany will be in the hands of N. H. 
Kelley and C. D. Farquhar, Tacoma 
food freezers and cherry briners. 
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“ff ANNOUNCING... 
THE “TRIPLE C” PLAN 


to help you lower your 


BREAK-EVEN POINT! 





“Doubled production! Held costs down 
despite rising wages! Savings made in the 
machining of this one part paid tke entire 
cost of installing the plan!”’ 

Large midwestern manufacturer. 





" Assures maximum tool economy and accu- 
rate grinding of intricate form tools so 
important . .. in a highly competitive field.” 


Top-ranking Detroit manufacturer. 


Now!...get even greater savings 
from your use of carbide tools! 


Now it’s ready for your plant! 


A plan that combines a// the ele- 
ments of successful, efficient use of 
carbides by many prominent manu- 
facturers! 


Based upon years of field experi- 
ence, Carboloy Company now offers 
you these valuable findings in a 
single plan of Coordinated Carbide 
Control (the ‘Triple C’”’ Plan), to 
help you obtain every possible 
production economy from your 
use of carbides. 


Break-even point too high? 
Then this may be the most valu- 
able message you could read today! 
Wherever the CCC Plan has been 


tested, wherever it has been put 
into effect, the results have been 
astounding: 


The plan has doubled, and often 
tripled, machine production, low- 
ered machining costs in the face of 
steadily rising wage and material 
costs—with no increase in man 
hours or man-power, no plant 
expansion, no major capital 
expenditure! 


And ‘‘Triple C’’—Coordinated 
Carbide Control—can be put into 
effect by your own men. 


The results described at the top 
are typical. Names will be furnished 
on request. 


Let ‘“‘TRIPLE C”’ help you 


It’s ten-to-one that the “‘Triple C’”’ Plan can help lower your 
break-even point through greater savings. Write today for 
the free booklet describing the plan in detail. It’s available 
to management executives of manufacturing companies. No 
K\ cost or obligation. 


=e Carboloy Company, Inc., * 191 E. 8 Mile Road + Detroit 32, Michigan. 





CARBOLOY: 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


© 1949 Carboloy Company, Ine. 
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The water cooler that 
doesn’t take time off — 


FRIGIDAIRE! 


Day in, day out—no matter what the 
weather—your Frigidaire Water Cooler 
will always give you all the cool, refreshing 
drinking water you want. Designed to give 
all-year service, year after year, it’s powered 
by Frigidaire’s famous Meter-Miser Com- 
pressor. The Meter-Miser’s thrifty, trouble- 
free operation has been proved in millions 
of Frigidaire products—is backed by a 
special 5-Year Warranty. 


Of the many models of Frigidaire 
Water Coolers, there’s sure to be a 
size and type just right for your 
needs, See your dependable Frigid- 
aire Dealer. Or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 
1, O. (In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE a" 
Water Coolers 








Subsétiptions#e6 BUSINESS 
WEEK @te solicited only from 
management-men in business 
and industry. Position and com- 
pany connection must be clearly 
indicated on all subscription 


orders. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
offered or wanted, personnel, financing, equip- 
ment, etc., may be found in Business Week's 

CLUES 
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1 Trying out Ritts Co.’s collapsible furni- 


ture helps customer decide on style 





3 Carrying home new chairs is no prob- 
lem; they're prepackaged for traveling 


2 Setting up the furniture is easy. Here 
a salesman shows how it’s done 





Assemblying the furniture takes only a 
few minutes—and a good screwdriver 


Furniture by the Carton 


(‘he furniture market is the latest to 
get a taste of prepackaging. A new line 
brought out by Ritts Co., Los Angeles, 
comes knocked down in a flat box about 
the size of a suitcase. An eight-picce 
ensemble (tables and chairs for living 
room and dining room) can be stacked 
in the back of the family car. Price of 
the set: about $275. 

Herbert Ritts makes the furniture 
out of a rattan, plastic fabric, hardwood, 


and waterproof plywood. It can be 
assembled or knocked down with the 
turn of a few screws. Compact and 
casy-to-move, it should simplify store- 
handling problems. Only a few sam- 
ples, displaying the various styles, have 
to be assembled; the rest of the inven- 
tory can be stowed on or off the floor. 
Then, after the customer has picked out 
the style and color he wants, his pur- 
chase is dealt out prepackaged. 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Shoe production in January declined 
about 17% from a year ago. ‘l'anners’ 
Council estimates it at 33.8-million 
pairs as against 40.7-million 

. 


Helene Curtis Industries has not in- 
fringed machineless permanent-waving 
patents held by Sales Affiliates, says 
Chicago’s U.S. Court of Appeals. This 
reverses an earlier court decision (BW— 
May22’48,p74) against Curtis, the big- 
gest U.S. beauty-shop supplier. 
es 


Telachron will give you $1 credit on 
your old clock if you buy a new Tel- 
alarm ($6.95 retail). Distributors and 
dealers will still get their full margin. 

e 
Western Auto Supply wants to stretch 
the list of 2,118 associate dealers, to 
vhom it sells at wholesale, by another 
300. ‘This reflects last year’s experience: 
Ihe company’s sales to associates rose 
$3-million, while the volume handled 
by its own retail division dipped $1.3- 
million. However, over-all volume 
(nearly $126-million) was up more than 
$44-million over 1947. 

’ 
Pittsburgh laundries fear that their cus~ 
tomers have found other ways to get 
their washing done. Five weeks after a 
drivers’ strike ended volume was still 
off 20%. 

® 
Customers are lost mainly through shop- 
keepers’ indifference, says the Illinois 
Beverage Journal. It accounts for 68% 
of the people who don’t come back. 
Grievances drive away another 14%; 
high prices, 9%. 

e 
Burley-tobacco sales closed last week 
ifter some 101-million Ib. had passed 
under the auctioneer’s gavel. Average 
market price—$47.50 per 100 Ib.—was 
8% under last year’s price for 81-mil- 
lion |b. 

° 
Vermont drivers may be issued licenses 
on their birthdays to avoid the big rush 
to beat the annual deadline. ‘The state 
Senate has approved; now it’s up to the 
House. 

e 
I'rade shows now absorb as much as 
15% of some firm’s ad budgets, where 
before the war 10% was unusual. So 
the National Industrial Advertisers Assn. 
is trying to devise a “rate card” based 
on square footage and circulation. 

e 
Cordless irons made by Eureka Wil- 
liams Corp. are going off the market. 
The high price ($19.95) killed sales; 
Eureka couldn’t make them for less. 
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PP 
Vhe letterhead paper youll, bud! 
R ofeces uhere dectstons count 


@ Men who contribute to our way of doing things, present and future, find 
in Hammermill’s Cockletone Bond the paper that best meets their requirements, 
@ They’ve found that this handsome paper has the “heavier” quality feel, 
the crisp crackle to Jend a reflection of substance and dignity to 
their business messages, ; 
@ Examine this newest accomplishment of Hammermill research and 
skills... and consider appointing it your business representative. 


Its moderate cost will surprise you! 


THE FINEST LETTERHEAD PAPER 
EVER PRODUCED BY HAMMERMILL CRAFTSMEN 






od 


meee 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW. | for Cockletone Bond port- 
folio containing specimens of good modern letterhead 
design which you'll find useful in appraising, improv- 
ing or redesigning your own letterhead. Also sample 
book of Cockletone Bond. 

Hammermill Paper Company 

1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—free—the Cockletone Bond portfolio and sample book. 








Name 
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Position 
AN ") (Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) LW-3-5 
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[Advertisement] 





AUTOMOBILE Kleenex Dispenser typical 


of new applications found as : ; 


Pre-Plated Metals 
Come Into Their Own 


As pressure on production costs 
increases, more and more companies 
are studying the economies offered by 
the use of pre-plated metals. 


To mark its 50th anniversary, Ameri- 
can Nickeloid Company, Peru, Illinois, 
pioneer manufacturer of pre-plated 
metals has released a new study on the 
properties, fabrication techniques and 
increasing applications of pre-plated 
metals. Copies of the study are avail- 
able on request. 





FABRICATION handbook is factual 


@ The Product—-Pre-plated metals are 
platings of chromium, nickel, copper 
or brass on such base metals as zinc, 
copper, brass, steel or aluminum. They 
are plated one or two sides, in sheets 
or coils, in a wide range of gauges and 
\ variety of finishes and pat 
terns offers good design possibilities 


tempers 


e The Savings Pre-plated metals 


short cut production by eliminating 
cleaning, plating, polishing operations, 
before or after fabrication. They are 
fully pre-finished, ready to be formed, 
drawn, stamped, bent, riveted, soldered 
or spot welded. 


AMERICAN 


Vickelsid. company 


PERU 11, ILLINOIS 
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Drive for More Smokers 


P. Lorillard invades national market with its king-size 
Embassy. Brown & Williamson goes back to coupons to boost 
sales of Raleigh’s. Life, too, may sell countrywide. 


Two of the smaller cigarette makers 
were casting hard last week for a bigger 
catch of smokers. P. Lorillard Co. had 
its new king-size Embassy’s on the na- 
tion’s counters after prolonged tests in 
six key cities; Brown & Williamson was 
back stuffing premium coupons inside 
the wrappers of Raleigh’s. 

e The Old Fight—These tactics sounded 
the first guns in this year’s attack on 
tobacco’s Big ‘Three—American ‘Vobac- 
co, R. J. Reynolds, Liggett & Myers 
(BW—Jan.29°49,p58). And it looked 
as though the challengers were employ- 
ing an old, familiar come-on: Give the 
smoker a little extra for his money. ‘The 
Embassy move, coupled with rumors 
that B. & W. would start national sales 
on its Life cigarette in June, was also a 
sign that the king-size side of the in- 
dustry was on the upswing. 

e Proving Ground—In Embassy, Loril- 
lard now has a national running mate 
for its Old Gold—and a competitor for 





American ‘lobacco’s Pall Mall (Pall 
Mall did about +% of the total cig- 
arette business last year). Lorillard 
started its string of field tests on the 
cigarette in Buffalo in 1947. Instead 
of giving it the usual advertising push, 
the company let the product carry itself 
for two weeks. ‘The only promotion it 
did was at the point-of-purchase. Only 
after that did it use car cards, radio, and 
some newspaper advertising. 

In the Buffalo tryout, Embassy ran 
the usual course of most new products. 
Early promotion, coupled with the pub 
lic’s appetite for anything new, pushed 
sales to 1% of the total market. After 
the initial spurt wore off they dropped 
to 0.5%, in all averaged about 0.7% 
of the total. For all the test cities, 
Lorillard says, sales were 50% to 60% 
better than it had hoped for. That 
made up its mind to go national. 

e Other Side—Trade reports, however, 
give a different slant to Lorillard’s sales 





New Target for an Ancient Weapon 


founded by two ex-G. L.’s with an eye on 
the carnival trade. It featured slingshots 
made by the John Milligan Slingshot Co., 


These two exhibitors at the National 
Sportsmen’s Show in New York City last 
week found a new use for the familiar 
slingshot. The amusement industry can 
make money, they figured, out of the age- 
old urge to shy a stone at a sitting target. 
The range was built by Cerrito & Spiceland 
Range Co., a young Detroit company 


another Detroit booth 
turned out to be one of the most popular 
exhibits at the show, which this year took 
up four floors of Manhattan’s Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. 


company. The 
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story. In New York, Life cigarettes 
(also under test in Minneapolis) were 
out-selling Embassy by about 2 to 1. 
K:mbassy was credited with only 0.2% 
of the market and was running behind 
Parliament and Regent king-size. 

@ More for the King—T'o lure smokers 
to the new brand, Lorillard has set up 
a $1.6-million advertising budget for 
1949. It will buy newspaper space, 
several 2-color double spreads in Life 
magazine, In one year, Lorillard pre- 
dicts, Embassy will be outselling any 
of its other brands (Old Gold had 
4.6% of the total market last year). 

Like other king-size cigarettes, /m- 

bassy is thinner in diameter than stand- 
ird-length brands. Life, which balks at 
the “king-size” tag, prefers to be called 
“life-size,” is standard in diameter. Pres- 
cnt tax laws keep king-size cigarettes 
from becoming any thicker or longer; 
more tobacco would put them in a 
higher tax bracket. 
e Coupons—For Brown & Williamson, 
the return to coupons revived a_ plan 
that started in 1932. It was dropped in 
1943 when wartime demands made it: 
(1) tough to’ get quality premiums; and 
(2) easy to sell any kind of cigarette, 
with or without premiums. 

Picking up the plan again posed a 
problem, however: How could dealers 
clear out stocks of noncoupon-bearing 
packs after coupon packs hit the market? 
Che solution: Some time before going 
to coupons, B.&W. started putting an 
insert in each package. ‘These inserts 
are now honored as coupons 

Rumors that B.&W. would go back 
to coupons, long ago started the public 
writing for premium catalogs. Result: 
B.&W. received between 3,000 and 
+,000 requests for the book before the 
formal announcement last week. 


“CLEANUP” ADVERTISING 


“The most expensive advertisement 
ever printed in a newspaper.” ‘That's 
what the Chicago ‘Tribune calls an ad 
run this week by Nu-Fab Corp., Chi- 
cago. Cost: more than $40,000. 

Nu-l'ab took a full-page ad, printed 
vith regular printing ink on its new 
rayon textile, Miracloth. Included in 
the advertisement’s cost are 440,000 
sq. yd. of Miracloth, which served as a 
sample for ‘Tribune readers. Readers 
vere urged to take the sheet out of the 
newspaper and wash off the ink. Then 
they would have a cloth for washing 
dishes, dusting furniture, polishing the 
family car. 

According to Nu-Fab, the cloth is 
made of rayon fibers bonded together 
with cellulose. The cellulose keeps dirt 
or grease from touching the base mate- 
rial or absorbing soil or odors; and it 
keeps the fabric lint-free. Nu-Fab sells 
five yards of the cloth, in rolls like paper 
toweling, for 69¢. 
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Whether you run a plant, 


a warehouse, or a retail store.. 
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a * NEEDLESS HANDLING, whether in a big plant or a small store, t 
‘ puts a heavy tax on profits. Loading or unloading, movement of work- 
BE in-process, filling mixed-package orders, or stacking for storage, may 

Re be costing you from two to twenty times more than is necessary! ‘1 
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NESS 


MATERIAL EQUIPMENT 
=" 


will cut operating costs, quickly pay for itself, and 
keep on making profits for you .. . indefinitely 


Often the cost of Rapistan Material Flow 
equipment can be written off in a matter 
of weeks. Rapistan is the most flexible 
line of package-type conveyors in the 
country. You can get a simple, short 
length portable conveyor for truck load- 
ing, a between-floors power-belt, or a 
combination of multi-directional grav- 
ity and power flow, Rapistan equip- 
ment is easy to install, can be delivered 
promptly. With it you get all the benefits 





of leadership in experience and quality. 


free help! To help you visualize how you can profit by Rapistan 

Material Flow, write on your business letterhead for a copy of 
\ ‘*Rapistan Material Flow at Work.” No obligation. 

See how plant carloading was cut from 90 to 8 man hours...how storage 
confusion was eliminated and loading time reduced 66%...how a processor 
saved $200 a week... how 2 men do the work of 10 with less fatigue 

. and how Rapistan can work for you. Just write to— 






THE RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY, INC. 
11 Rapistan Building, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 














FAR-AIR® 
FILTERS 
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in Commerce 


People buy more and work better in cool, 
clean, air conditioned buildings. That is 
why progressive commercial institutions 
are interested in clean air and are stand- 
ardizing on Far-Air Filters. The herring- 
hone-crimp design assures dependable 
higher performance, larger dirt holding 
lower pressure loss, easier 
reduced maintenance costs. 


capacity, 
cleanability, 


Among the users of Far-Air Filters are: 


Bank of America 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Fred Harvey Restaurants 
I. Magnin Co. 
National Broadcasting Company 

Rexall Drug Company 

Savoy Plaza Hotel 

U. S. Armed Forces 


A well-equipped testing and development 
laboratory is maintained for research in all 
types of filtration problems. Farr engineers 
are available in your territory to serve you. 
Write Farr Company, Los Angeles 43, Calif. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 


“Better by Farr” 
FARR COMPANY 








Manufacturing Engineers 


Los Angeles * Chicago + New York 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
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Textron Trusts Under Fire 


Tobey committee charges textile firm gets risk capital from 
its tax-exempt charitable foundations and beneficiaries get small 
benefits. Report may bring tightening of Internal Revenue Code. 


Vhe huge textile empire of ‘Textron, 
Inc., “has made wide use of so-called 
charitable trusts as a means of providing 
risk capital to itself.” 

None of the trusts involved 
children of Royal Little, ‘Textron’s 
founder and top man—has ever “‘paid a 
cent of income tax’’ despite their highly 
profitable operations in recent years. 
And although “many millions have been 
received by the trusts,” only “an in- 
finitesimal portion” of such funds “has 
been paid to. . beneficiaries.” 

Vhrough their operation, “large man- 
ufacturing companies have been pur 
chased and almost immediately milked 
of their assets, including working capital 
and reserve funds.” 
e Committee’s Report—Those are only 
a few of the scathing charges in a report 
put out last week by a subcommittee of 
the Senate’s Committce on Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce. The subcommittee 
chairman is New Hampshire's Sen. 
Charles W. Tobey. 

Last summer ‘Textron tossed a bomb- 


all brain- 


shell at the New England textile indus 
try: Lhe $60-million concern announced 
it was going to close down its 125-year 
old Nashua. (N. H.) mills and other op 
crating phases of its plant (BW —Oct. 


23'45,p44). Congress responded with 
some gunfire of its own. ‘The ‘lobey 


committee was set up to find out what 
happened, and spent three months on 


the job. What it found made it tell 
Congress it should “seriously consider 


a full investigation into the problem of 
charitable trusts.” 
e Tighten Exemptions—'ax exemption, 
the committee says, should be denied to 
“the trust which holds itse]f out osten- 
sibly as having set aside its funds per- 
manently for its charitable, educational 
or religious beneficiary, but which in 
reality is using the funds with a free 
hand in speculative ventures for the 
benefit of a business concern.” And in 
that category the committee places Lit- 
tle’s so-called charitable, educational, 
and pension trusts. 

As soon as the report was out, Little 
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Since the war, Protected Check Corp. of 
America has been working on a way to 
provide loss-proof checks for businesses— 
such as banks, stores, hotels—that must cash 
them for strangers. It devised a check like 
this with space for a thumbprint and descrip- 
tion of the casher. Kxperience proved that 
the out-and-out crook was too wary to give 
his thumbprint; he was scared off immedi- 
ately. ‘Thus, losses were kept low. So now 
Protected Check Corp. guarantees all checks. 
That is, if the check bounces, the business- 
man who cashed it sends it to Protected 
Check, gets the face amount, and that 


company tries to collect (it has been able 
to do so on 92% of the bum checks). The 
business buying the service gets the guaran- 
tee by buying the blank checks—at 10¢ 
each. (For people who want to use their 
own checks, there are stickers—also 10¢ 
apiece—with space for thumbprint and de- 
scription.) ‘To avoid messiness, the thumb- 
print is taken in a colorless cream; it’s not 
actually brought to visibility chemically un- 
less the check bounces. Protected Check 
Corp. was started by Denver bankers and 
businessmen, has turned over national dis- 
tribution to Canler Corp., Chicago. 
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began blasting at it. Hearings held by 
the Tobey committee, he said, “were 
neither impartial nor fact-finding.” And 
he added that the document “is in keep- 
ing with the publicity-seeking character 
of the whole affair.” 

e As Tobey Sees It—In essence, the 
‘Tobey committee accuses Little of op- 
crating like this: 

He had some capital to start with. 
He could have invested this personally, 
made a profit, and thus acquired more 
capital. But then he would have had to 
pay out a good share of his gains in 
taxes. 

So he followed another course. He 
turned over, or loaned, some of his capi 
tal to a “‘charitable’’—and therefore tax 
exempt—trust. Whenever he had a 
profitable transaction in view, he per 
mitted the trust to handle it. Since the 
trust paid no tax on its gains, it was able 
to accumulate funds rapidly. ‘That was 
Step 1. 

Step 2 was to put to use in his busi 
ness the capital in the hands of the 
trust. He could do this in many ways. 
One was to have the trust pick up secur- 
ities of his operating companies on 
favorable terms. Another was for the 
trust to buy plants and lease them to 
the operating companies at nominal 
rentals 

Any time it seemed desirable to trans- 

fer funds from the trusts to an operating 
company, this could be accomplished 
by a sale or trade of assets on terms un 
favorable to the trust. 
@ Basis of Study—The ‘Tobey committee 
study covered six trusts. Each was either 
formed by Little personally over the last 
decade or so, or organized at his sugges 
tion. Here they are: 

Rhode Island Charities Trust—Or 
ganized in 1937 with initial contribution 
of $500. By September, 1945, its earn- 
ings had totaled some $500,000. Its 
net worth is reported to have been over 
$4.5-million last fall. Sole beneficiary is 
the Providence (R. IJ.) Community 
Chest 

Rayon Foundation—l’ormed in June, 
1944. Sole contribution to fund has 
been $100. Net earnings by October, 
1948, had totaled some $750,000. Sole 
beneficiary is Rhode Island School of 
Design 

MIT ‘Trust—l’ounded in 1943 with 
$500 contribution. Worth $388,000 at 
close of 1943; had net worth of ap 
proximately $1-million in October, 
1948. Sole beneficiary: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Sixty Trust—lormed in December, 
1946, to create pension fund for direc 
tors, officers, and other nonwage carn 
ers of Textron and affiliates. Up to 
October, 1948, had received total con 
tribution of $1,275,000 from compa 
nies. Assets at that time: $]-million. 

Selbon Trust—Started in December, 
1946, with contribution of $50. Sole 
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I; pays to use your 


custom molder's know-how 
say Sunbeam Corporution’s Engineers 


PROJECT: Handles for Restyled Electric 


Coffeemaster 


CUSTOMER: Sunbeam Corporation 


Chicago, Illinois 


MOLODER: Chicago Molded Products 


Corporation 


MATERIAL: Durez General-Purpove 


Phenolic Plastic 











Design ideas are not the only kind an 
experienced custom molder can bring 
to your product plans. His suggestions 
often give rise to longer product ser- 
vice life, or to lower parts cost. 

A case in point is the redesigned 
Sunbeam Coffeemaster, with plastic 
handles custom molded of Durez by 
the Chicago Molded Products Corpor- 
ation. With a restyled product coming 
up, Chicago Molded engineers seized 
the Opportunity to offer their client the 
benefits of an advanced molding meth- 
od. Realizing that double-ram plunger 
molding would offer a number of ad- 
vantages, they adopted this method 









of production with results as follows: 

The product was better two ways, first 
in appearance, because less finishing is nec 
essary with the new method, and second in 
durability, since density was improved in 
the molded parts. Furthermore, reduced 
finishing operations naturally lowered the 
final cost. 

The quality of Durez phenolic plas- 
tics is matched by the experience of 
our field technicians, who will gladly 
meet with you and your molder on any 
plastics problem. You are welcome to 
call on them freely. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
403 Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
INDUSTRIAL RESINS 







PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





, ee CoLteagued on - YS 


The device you see pictured here is an 
automobile light switch which controls 
parking and driving lights. Probably few 
motorists have ever seen such a switch, 
because the body of it is concealed under 
the dash or back of the instrument panel. 
People see only the knob. Because the 
operation of such a switch is so simple 
and reliable, probably most people think 
it is equally simple in design. 

The fact is, however, that its simplicity 
and reliability of operation are protected 
by design and materials that foresee the 
conditions and contingencies of use. This 
is typical of a great many products which 


are taken for granted 


they are better suited. If we were asked 
if we would recommend brass for the 
bracket and case, we would say that the 
steel being used is perfectly suitable, 
should last as long as the car, and has a 
minimum cost. 

We like to sell Revere Metals, but not 
to our customers’ disadvantage. Our 
Technical Advisors are in constant con- 
sultation with manufacturers and do not 
hesitate to suggest whatever material 
will enhance performance or save money. 
Recently, for example, one of these engi- 
neers found a customer using a phosphor 
bronze for a cover plate, and remarked 
that a certain nickel 





by people who never 
realize how much fore- 
thought has been given 
to the creation of hid- 
den values that assure 
satisfaction. 

Take the matter of 


selection of materials. 





The switch uses steel 


silver would serve as 
well and cost some- 
what less, since it 
would have adequate 
springiness, strength, 
and corrosion resist- 
ance in that applica- 
tion. On the other 
hand, substitution of 








in several types and 
forms, brass, phosphor bronze, silver, 
canvas base bakelite, a felt washer to 
exclude dust, a plastic, and if you in- 
clude the fuse, lead and glass. All told, 
there are some 20 main parts. Of these, 
four are made of Revere phosphor bronze, 
used for contacts, contactor, and rivets, 
these being the parts in which the special 
qualities of phosphor bronze are essential 
The fact that the use of Revere phos- 
phor bronze is confined to four small 
parts illustrates a basic Revere policy, 
which is that we recommend Revere 


Metals only for the purposes for which 





phosphor bronze for 
nickel silver has been recommended from 
time to time. It all depends upon the 
needs of the specific application. 

This attitude of Revere’s is by no 
means unique; it is to be found through- 
out American industry. The one essential 

o make it resultful is that the supplier 
be taken as far as possible into the manu- 
facturer’s confidence, because only then 
can the supplier’s knowledge be made 
available. Every company is entitled to 
use the brains as well as the products of 
the firms from which it buys. Are you 


employing both? 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


—. oe 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. ¥s 
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beneficiary: Noble and Greenough 
School, Dedham, Mass. 
Rupert C. Thompson  Trust— 


Founded in 1944 with check for $100 
(this has yet to be deposited with any 
bank or cashed but is still an asset of 
the trust). Sole beneficiary apparently 
is Rhode Island School of Design, but 
the trust hasn’t been active for some 
time. 

e Omission, Commission—Not one of 
these trusts, the committee says, has 
ever paid any income taxes. Few, if 
any, have ever had their books audited, 
or made an accounting to beneficiaries. 
Apparently at least, three, the Selbon, 
Thompson, and MIT trusts, have never 
made any payments to their benefici 
aries, either. And the Charities and 
Rayon trusts have handed over relatively 
small amounts so far. , 

Providence Community Chest has re 

ceived from the Charities trust only 
$85,000—$10,000 in 1945, $25,000 in 
1946, $50,000 in 1947. In the same 
period its three trustees each got $15.,- 
000 a year, or a total of $135,000; a 
bank got a $7,500 fee for handling its 
security holdings. From the Rayon 
Foundation the School of Design has 
had only $75,000. 
e Extraordinary Provisions—According 
to the committee, the indentures by 
which these trusts were created “con- 
tain amazing provisions far beyond the 
true conception of such foundations.” 
Generally speaking, the boards of trus- 
tees (none of which now include Lit- 
tle) are not required to have their books 
audited, or furnish reports to benefici 
aries. Neither do thev have to invest 
in so-called ‘“‘legal’’ securities. In fact, 
on the contrary, they are specifically 
authorized to: promote “organization 
and expansion of business enterprises;” 
underwrite securities; buv property of a 
kind “not considered suitable for a 
trustee to hold:” sell stock short or buy 
securities on margin; and trade in “op 
tions, puts and calls.” 

Further, trustees are empowered to 
hold property of the trusts in the names 
of others without ‘any indication that 
such property is held in trust:” to loan 
funds to themselves as individuals, and 
to endorse the note of any company “in 
any wav convenient for carrving out any 
transaction _ of the trustee.” 
¢ Family Cooperation—All the trusts 
have been set up as separate entities. 
But the Tobey report says that they 
had dealings with each other, and with 
a Little family trust. Here’s a sampling: 

When the Charities trust was. still 
new, and lean-pursed, it was able to buy 
various securities from a Little family 
trust. In this deal, no cash passed hands, 
only unsecured promissory notes. There 
have been several such interfamily deals 
since. 

The day the Thompson trust was or- 
ganized, though its only assets consisted 
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of the undeposited $100 check, it 
bought $769,000 of securities from the 
Charities trust. It accomplished this by 
passing over to Charities an unsecured 
note. And when its turn came, the 
‘Thompson trust proved just as generous. 

When the Rayon Foundation was 
formed, the ‘Thompson trust passed on 
to it the very same securities it had 
bought from the Charities trust. At 
that time Rayon had only $100 of assets; 
in return for the securities, it gave 
‘Thompson an unsecured promissory 
note signed by Ravyon’s trustee. 

e Labyrinth—But the “maze of negoti- 
ations, investments, loans, and leases 
between these trusts and ‘Textron” com 
prise an even “more fantastic picture of 
fiscal manipulations,” ‘Tobey’s report 
says. Most of these, plus many of the 
prices and rentals involved, were made 
at Little’s suggestion, the committee 
charges. 

e@ Lonsdale Case—T ake for instance, the 
deal the committee describes as “The 
Lonsdale Shuffle.” 

This started back in 1944, when 

Little was busy building ‘Textron into 
an integrated textile company. Little 
was most anxious to buy for ‘Vextron 
two Rhode Island companies—Manville 
Jenckes Co. and Lonsdale Co. He got 
Manville-Jenckes, but ‘Textron had to 
borrow $4.5-million from Boston's First 
National Bank to buy it. ‘Vhat stretched 
I'extron’s credit severely. ‘To take on 
Lonsdale, too, was more than it could 
handle on its own. 
e Down the Line—Little found a wav to 
“keep Lonsdale on ice” until ‘Textron 
could step in. At that time he was 
trustee of the Charities trust. As such, 
he borrowed $4.5-million (also. from 
Boston’s First National), gave this and 
$?.5-million of the trust’s notes to Lons- 
dale stockholders; Charities trust ended 
up with the property. 

But the trust didn’t stav sole owner 
long. Little, as Charities — trustee, 
promptly sold Lonsdale’s mill properties 
to his newly organized Rayon Founda- 
tion and the Lansing Foundation, an- 
other trust. Charities, of course, was 
Lonsdale’s controlling — stockholder. 
Again as Charities trustee, Little then 
kad Lonsdale declare a $4.6-million 
dividend—which went to the Charities 
trust. With the dividend proceeds, 
Little’s trust immediately paid off its 
bank loan 
© Dividends—Other Lonsdale dividends 
soon followed, according to the com 
mittee. By October, 1945, the Charities 
trust had managed to collect from the 
company some $5.8-million of dividend- 
income on its holdings of that com- 
pany’s shares. 

Meanwhile, Little had Lonsdale lease 
back its mill properties from Lansing and 
Rayon Foundations. This lease called 
for rentals based upon a percentage of 
the company’s sales, as well as the pay- 
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This compact camera with 


R«eM MOTOR 


takes the pictures for 
‘““MADE-TO-YOUR- 

PHOTOGRAPH” 

CLOTHES... 





Eastman Kodak Co. helped to develop 
PHOTOMETRIC Contour Photography 


@ Made-to-order clothes that fit perfectly—without try-ons! That's 
what you get when your measurements are scientifically recorded 
by the new PhotoMetric method. Four different views—front, back, 
side, and from above—are photographed simultaneously. And, when 
projected on a special measuring screen, they reveal every detaila 
tailor needs to know. 

QUICK—CONVENIENT—EASY TO USE... It’s “done with mirrors” and the 
PhotoMetric camera shown above. Powered by a 1 /60-h.p. Robbins 
& Myers motor, it’s virtually foolproof. The operator (usually a 
salesman) merely presses a button. This trips the shutter, sets off 
flash lamps, draws exposed film into a magazine, and reloads. 

R&M MOTORS ARE RIGHT... Motorwise, two things are demanded: 
(1) small size; (2) unquestioned dependability. And, like a//R & M 
motor users, Eastman and PhotoMetric found Robbins & Myers 
ready with the answer to their needs. R & M motors “suit” clothing 
buyers, and they will suit you, too. So, why not let your engineers 
and ours get together soon on the problems you'd like to lick? 


*PhotoMetric is the trade-mark of The PhotoMetric Corporation, New York 10. 


ROBBINS « MYERS- INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO * BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
MOTORS » HOISTS » CRANES + FANS > MOYNO PUMPS 
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10 days free 





1—Effective Business Letters 
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2—What Makes People Buy 
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ituations show what the few basic human wants 
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4—Business Law 
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5—How to Use Your Imagination to Make Money 
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ment by Lonsdale of all taxes, insurance, 
repairs, and the like. In the lease’s first 
year, it cost Lonsdale about $625,000 in 
rent alone. 

Late in 1945 new trustees started to 
command operations of the Charities 
trust; they quickly decided to sell their 
entire holdings in Lonsdale to ‘Textron, 
Inc., for $1,654,000. ‘Thus, within less 
than a year they collected close to $7.5 
million on their purchase of Lonsdale’s 
capital stock, which cost the trust only 
$7-million. 

lextron’s purchase also turned out to 

be a master stroke. In 1946 Lonsdale’s 
profits came to $1.9-million, in 1947 
$1.5-million. So in just a little over two 
years the company earned for ‘Textron 
twice the amount paid for its shares. 
e@ Reasons—Why did Charities sell its 
Lonsdale holdings on such terms? Ac- 
cording to the new trustees, the main 
reasons were: (1) Lonsdale was in “‘‘a 
relatively weak financial position” (as 
well it might have been in view of the 
heavy dividends it had just paid); and 
(2) there was “‘considerable uncertainty 
regarding postwi ir earnings of the textile 
industry.” 

But just before the Lonsdale shares 
were sold, the Charities trustees had in 
vested some $5.9-million in the shares 
ot another textile company—one for 
which Little had laid the groundwork 
before he resigned as the Charities trust 
head. Also, before he left, Little as 
trustee had sold to Textron, of which 
he was president, an option on the 
Lonsdale stock. Option price: $100,000 
e Rayon’s Part—The Ravon Foundation 
continued to hold the Lonsdale mill 





properties it had bought until October, 
1946. During this period, the founda 
tion took in a total of over $800,000 in 
rentals, or two-thirds of the entire 
original purchase price. But even though 
it was getting a liberal return on this 
investment, it sold the properties to the 
Sixty Trust for $865,000; this was 
$350,000 less than their original cost 
rhen the lease terms were renegotiated 
And at last account ‘Textron was paying 
flat rental of about $102,000 a year 
for use of mills which Lonsdale had 
originally rented for a minimum $620, 
QOO or so. 
e Expansion via Trusts?—lThe ‘lextron 
trusts were a special boon during 1945 
46, when Textron’s rapid expansion was 
straining the company’s credit to the 
limit. During that period, the commit 
tee reports, the Charities, MIT, and 
Rayon trusts at one time had as much 
as $4-million, or virtually two-thirds of 
all their assets, invested in ‘Textron se 
curities or assets. The Tobey group be 
lieves that ‘Textron would not have been 
able to push its expansion program to a 
finish if it hadn’t used the funds at the 
disposal of the trusts. 

In 1946 the trusts together purchased 
$3-million worth, or three-quarters, of 
a new stock offering of one of ‘Textron 
subsidiaries. And later they exchanged 
most of these shares on terms that were 
favorable to ‘Textron. 


In 1945, too, the Charities and 


Rayon trusts together bought a third, 
or $1.5-million worth, of an 
lextron debenture 

e Tax Exemption—There is no doubt 
but that the tax-exemption which all 


issue of 








Tucker Records Arrive—in a Tucker 


Like a funeral procession of Cyclopes, 8 
handbuilt Tucker autos drove up to the 
Federal building in Chicago last week. ‘They 
were carrying Preston Tucker and his com- 
pany’s records to what may well be the 
last rites for Tucker Corp., a grand jury in- 
vestigation of the company’s tangled web 
of finances. 


The grand jury’s job will be to see 
whether Tucker has violated the Securities 
Exchange Act, the Bankruptcy Act, or the 
postal laws. Actually 
control of the company. 
board of directors was recently reorganized 
for the purpose of giving dealers and dis- 
tributors more power. 


Tucker no longer has 
Tucker Corp.'s 
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the ‘lextron trusts have enjoyed was a 
big help in filling what the committee 
calls these reservoirs of ‘Textron risk- 
capital. ‘he trustee of the Rayon Foun- 
dation admitted this during last fall’s 
hearings. He agreed that through use 
of the trust device he then had available 
several hundred thousand dollars more 
than he would have had if the trusts had 
to pay income taxes on the same basis 
as other lending agencies. ‘The report 
states that Little, too, frankly admitted 
“that abuses have existed,” “that reme 
dial legislation is needed.” 

he charitable-trust device to avoid 

taxes is nothing new. But with the 
Iextron samples as Exhibit A on Capi 
tol Hill, Congress may at last do more 
than just talk about it. 
e Tobey Recommends—In his report, 
Sen. Tobey suggests that Section 162 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, be amended 
to read: “No trust shall receive |exemp 
tion] benefits unless during the 
taxable vear it has actually paid to its 
beneficiary 85% of its gross income in 
such taxable vear.” 

This proposal has met criticism on 
the ground that it’s an attack on a 
great many trust instruments (not nec 
essarily charitable) now in force. Many 
of these may call for using only part of 
the income for charitable purposes, with 
the rest going to accumulation; now the 
charitable part is exempt from the in 
come tax. Under ‘Tobev’s plan even 
the charitable-contribution part would 
lose its tax-exemption—unless the chari 
table part used $5% of all the income 
e Kean Recommends—A bill introduced 


last week by Rep. Robert W. Kean 


(R., N. J.) may get around such objec 
tions. ‘To accomplish ‘Tobey’s purpose, 
it would amend Section 101 (6) of the 
present code. (This section refers to 


exemptions for charitable, religious, or 
educational institutions, generally; Sec 
tion 162 is narrower in scope, dealing 
with charitable trusts specifically.) 

Kean’s bill would amend the code to 
read: “Exemption . . . shall be denied 
to anv educational trust or foundation 
(1) unless it distributes or expends (ex 
clusively for [proper] purpose . . .) 75% 
or more of its income” or (2) unless it 
gets permission to spend less from the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
e Personal Matter—Some authorities 
would like to see the buréau have the 
right to go behind the legal facade of a 
trust to find out its real purpose. And 
they would regard the income not spent 
for charitv—even though earmarked for 
it—as the personal income of the per 
son really operating the trust, and thus 
subject to personal income taxes 

In other words, in the Textron case, 
thev argue: Little loaned his credit to 
the trusts, but the income was really 
his—even though he donated it to the 
trusts. So he would get slapped at full 
personal tax rates. 
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Win the powerful little Whiting Elec- 
tric Hoist, you can handle loads up to 
two tons, 13 times as fast as you can with 


a hand hoist. This means shorter set-up 
periods . . . less wasted time while ma- 
chines stand idle and skilled workers 
wrestle with back-breaking loads. Even 
when used only a few minutes a day, 


Whiting Hoists pay for themselves in a 
few months. 

Because of their unique worm-gear 
drive, Whiting Hoists are more compact 
and trouble free. They have fewer wear- 
ing parts than any other electric chain 
hoist. their money-saving 
possibilities. 


Investigate 


If It Saves One Man Only 12 Minutes a Day—IT PAYS A PROFIT! 





WHITING 


ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 


\ Ya, Yo, 1, and 2-TON SIZES 
















P"ONE-TON 
COSTS ONLY 


230 


F. 0. B. Harvey, Ii! 





NAME 













STREET ADDRESS 





ILDERS OF CRANES, MONORAIL 





Write for Bulletin H-IOOA 
WHITING CORPORATION | 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


Send me a copy of your Bulletin H-100A 
describing the new Whiting Electric Hoist. 
Please send me the name of the Whiting distributor in my terri- 
tory who can give me immediate delivery on a Whiting Hoist. 
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TEMS, and ELECTRIC HOISTS 
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CaS 
Our business is 
greater protection 
for your electrical 
apparatus and ap- 
pliances...and has 
been since 1889 


Yes, MITCHELL-RAND is 
aptly called “The one de- 
pendable source and head- 
quarters for everything 
in electrical insulation”. . . 
and today as in the past, 
you can depend upon 
MITCHELL-RAND 
to supply the proper insu- 
lation for greater protec- 
tion to electrical apparatus 
and appliances. 


MITCHELL-RAND 
INSULATION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
51 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK 7. N.Y. 
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THERES NO CARBON 
|, PAPER LIKE | 
PARK LANE’! 












THATS BECAUSE 
/TS MADE BY 
RoyvTyPe / 







Non-smudge! 


Non-slip! 
That’s Park Lane, the carbon paper 


Non-curl! 
specially treated to give 
cleaner copies. 

Get in a supply today! See the 
difference in the quality of the work 
turned out in your office! 

Made by Roytype, division of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc.— 
world’s largest manufacturer of 
typewriters! 


that is 
better copies, 


THERE'S A 
ROYTYPE 
PRODUCT 
FOR EVERY 
BUSINESS 
MACHINE 
NEED! 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Long Island R.R. went into bankruptcy 
this week, the day after it was granted 
a $34-million increase in commuters’ 
fares. It says it has $55-muillion in debts, 
including © $40-million in maturing 
bonds. The Pennsylvania R.R. guar 
antees the bonds, plus $9.5-million of 
equipment trust certificates. 

e 
Hilton Hotels says the negotiations for 
tiie sale of Manhattan’s $8-million Plaza 
Hotel to “New York interests” have 
fallen through. 

* 
Net income tax of +% on all Michigan 
domiciled businesses is being considered 
by Michigan’s legislators. Bill is backed 
by Gov. G. Mennen Williams. 

® 
Packard will soon pay 25¢ dividend on 
its 15-million shares of outstanding 
stock. ‘That's Packard’s largest dividend 
payment in almost 20 years. 


Bell subsidiaries, like Mother Bell 
(BW —Fcb.26'49,p106), have big financ 
ing plans in mind. Michigan Bell has 
just asked the state public service com 
mission to let it issue $100-million oj 
ncw common stock; New England ‘Tel. 
& Tel. is expected to sell publicly $35 
million of 25-vear refunding bonds in 
the near future. 

s 
Tiffany’s, the famed New York City 
jeweler, will soon ask stockholders to 
approve a 16-for-] stock split. Present 
stock was recently quoted $600 bid, 
$700 asked over the counter. Dividends 
in 1948 were $35 a share; net profits, 
$35.47 (or $364,000) 

e 
Carloading figures can no longer be con 
sidered strictly comparable with those 
of recent vears. Reason: The maximum- 
loading order was rescinded Feb. 14. 
[his forbade movement of partly loaded 
cars because of the freight car shortage. 
Now the number of cars loaded will be 
increased, and the amount of freight 
per car will be cut. 





New-Capital Costs vs. Today’s High Earnings 


Earnings have paid for a good share 
of the vast postwar expansion and mod 
ernization. But they haven’t done it all 

I'ar from it, in many cases. Earnings, 
as a source of new capital, just aren't 
big enough to do the job. For these 
days, as never before, it takes money to 
make monev. Costs—both operating and 
construction—have shot from one high 
to another. 


Funded Dept 


and 
Notes Payable 
1944 1948 
rye. an al © ree $108,200 $191,382 
Caterpillar Tractor None 41,000 
Celotex Corp 2,879 7,161 
Cluett, Peabody & Co 2,625 = 13,500 


Distiller Corp.-Seagrams. 29,000 101,716 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods 949 16,112 
General Cigar. 3,500 9,500 
General Shoe Corp 2,200 7,472 
Lehn & Fink Products None 2,380 
Liggett & Mvers 68,387 206,387 
Liquid Carbonic Co None 10,000 
Loew's, Inc 28,210 60,875 
R. H. Macy 18,975 30,000 
Masonite Corp None 6,000 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. None 12,600 
Nash- Kelvinator 15,000 30,000 
Noma Electric 88 4,158 
Owens-IIlinois Glass None 40,000 
Reynolds Spring None 1,704 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco. 77,500 227,000 
Sutherland Paper None 3,500 

t & Co 21,250: 92725 
Union Carbide & Carbon 21,000 150,000 
U.S. Rubber oa 30,000 = 98,000 
Western Auto Supply.... 5,725 15,000 


And so a tremendous amount of new 
capital—permanent, temporary, or both 

has had to come from the sale of new 
securities or bank loans. 

The table below tells the at a 
glance. It shows the sharp rise in recent 
vears of the outstanding bank loans, 
funded debt, and/or capital stock of a 
selected group of 25 large- and medium- 
sized corporations 


story 


In Thousands of Dollars 


4ll Funded Debt, Notes 
Payable & Stock 


Capital Stock 
Outstanding 


1944 1948 1944 1948 % Gain 

$77,000 $70,329 $185,200 $261,710 41.3% 
23,145 23,145 23,145 64,145 177.1 
3,893 6,043 6,772 13,204 95.3 
7,803 17,993 10,428 31,493 202.0 
32,755 17,539 67,755 119,255 93.1 
11,434 11,455 12,383 27,567 122.6 
10,298 10,298 13,798 19,798 43.5 
1,124 5,921 3,324 13,393 302.9 
2,000 2,000 2,000 4,380 119.0 
99,297 99,298 167,684 305,685 82.3 
13,892 19,702 13,892 29,702 113.8 
44,609 45,773 72,819 106,648 46.5 
24,840 42,350 43,815 72,350 65.1 
6,840 9,000 6,840 15,000 119.3 
17,842 17/930 17,842 3538). 71.1 
21.456 21,706 36,456 51,706 41.8 
225 543 313 4,7011,401.9 
33,265 38,211 33,205 78,211) 135.1 
284 295 284 1,999 603.9 
100,000 175,000) 177,500) 402,000 126.5 
2,870 3,440 2,870 6,940 141.8 
150,000 150,000 171,250 242,725 41.8 
192,880 194,698 213,880 344,698 61.2 
82,720 82,720 112,700 180,720 60.4 
7,514 7,514 13,239 22,514 70.1 
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A neishborly 
property insurance 
company reports 
to the Public: 


| defines “neighbor” as one who lives 
nearby; is associated with others on friendly 
terms. 

By that definition, The Home is truly a neigh- 
horly property insurance company. Through its 
forty thousand representatives, The Home lives 
in and serves cities, towns and hamlets in every 


state of the Union, 


To countless property owners, The Home is 
personified by the hard-working representative 
who takes an interest in their problems and their 
protection—the man who lives down the street, 
who serves on civic committees, the man who 
brings prompt financial relief to policyholders 
when disaster strikes. That is The Home, in its 
most fundamental sense. 

Now, more than ever, The Home is a “grass 
roots” company. Ten fire-marine :nsurance com- 
panies which were previous affiliates, last year 
were merged into The Home. The balance sheet 
shown is the first complete one issued by the en- 
larged Home organization. This is rightly of in- 
terest to the public, because The Home is by far 
the leading insurance protector of American 


homes and the homes of American industry. 


PRESIDENT 





Directors 


Lewis L. Clarke 
Banker 
Cuarces G. MEYER 
The Cord Meyer Company 
WittiaM L. DeBost 
Chairman, 
Union Dime Savings Bank 
Epwin A. BaYLes 
Lawyer 
Rosert GoeLet 
Real Estate 
Greorce McANENY 
Vice Chairman, 
Wills & Trust Committee, 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Guy Cary 
Lawyer 
Harovo V. Smita 
President 
Harvey D. Gipson 
President, 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
Freverick B. AbaMs 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Rosert W. Downe 
President, City Investing Co. 
Georce Guxo 
President, Cleveland Truss Co. 
Harovo H. Herm 
President 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Cuarces A. Loucnin 
Vice President & General Counseb 
avan Escort 
Vice President 
C. STEVENSON Newuats 
Chairman of Board, 
Pennsylvania Co. o; i Philadelghie 
Percy C. Maoetra, Jr. 
President 
Land Title Bank & Trust Ca 
Eart G. Harrison 
Lawyer 
Joun A. STEVENSON 











ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Investment in Associated Company 
First Mortgage Loans 

Real = sive . . 

Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 Day- 





} Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 


| Other Admitted Assets 
Fotal Admitted Assets . . 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for l me arned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 


Reserve for Taxes 


Liabilities Under Contracts with War > Ship, ping Aideitenion 


Reinsurance Reserves . 
Other Liabilities 


Capital 


Total Liabilities Except Capital 


Balance Sheet december 31, 1948 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies . .« « « © © © © © $ 31,027,607.07 


© © © © © 0 © 0 0 © c «= 207,440,297.48 
322.046,607.25 


See ee 6 eo oe ww 6.B71,511.16 
ee at a ie 3,126.58 

. A :k Oo ee 1.330,868.09 

Pe a ° ° 10,811,751.20 
ee 706,975.90 

ee are 6 som 2,006,693.37 
et et ee ee $285.245.438.10 


$141,729,267.00 
33.879,862.00 
9,000,000.00 
2.888,128.21 
1,493,633.18 
2.417,432.63 
. $191408,323.02 
$20.013.595.49 








Surplus . 
Surplus as Regards Policyholders 93.837 115.08 
Total ae. a $285,245,438.10 
PROPERTY | Hl E Hl O M E 
INSURANCE 


CLasur CHEE Com poe ~—— 


Home Office 


59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. 


ft, 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Cuampion McDowett Davis 


"reside 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Warren S. Jounson 


President 
Peoples Sar ae Road A Pree Ce 
of W ilmingt 

Rocer W “ie 
Chelona ol foard, 


Babson's Reports, ine. 


Rowe 5 pr 
Meyer Company 





snort Brung 
Praiidonc 


Empire Trust Company 
Haren K. Park 
vantilien 





& Director, 
al Bank of Columbus, 


Boykin C. Wricut 








NOTES: Bonds carried at 
$8,143.395.33 Amortized Value and 
Cash $80,000.00 in the above bal- 
ance sheet are deposited as re- 
quired by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the 
requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Assets and Liabilities in 
Canada and Jamaica, B.W.]. have 
been adjusted to the basis of the 
free rate of exchange. Based on De- 
antes 31, 1948 market quotations 
for all bonds and stocks owne: 
the Total Admitted Assets would 
be increased to $285,403,703.37 and 
the policyholders’ surplus to 
$93,995,380.35. 











FIRE + MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 








Less Spectacular 
than a Tornado... 


























COSTS THE NATION (1) Penetrations of resistance levels by the rails . . . 

$6,000,000,000* YEARLY! " 

Day and night —twenty-four hours y Industrial Stocks (Dow-Jones) uaa 
an : 


a day~—rust attacks buildings, 
machinery, equipment and other 
properties. Not as dramatic as a 
tornado, rust costs you plenty in 
a year’s time. Your organization 
pays a full share of the nation’s 
annual $6 billion loss from rust— 
unless iron and steel surfaces are 
adequately protected against this 
metal-consuming menace. 


RUST CAN BE STOPPED! 
You'll find Rust-Oleum the perfect ee oo el 
answer to yourrust problems. It’s an : : 1948 
all-purpose, anti-rust coating that 3 ok re) D 
adds years of extra use to all metal , 


equipment and surfaces. Rust can’t (2) And partial confirmation by the industrials, indicate . . . 
start where Rust-Oleum protects. 


Furthermore, even where rust has 
muries.e'ta-Seen'ne | A New Test for Stock Mark 
ake Seb detinge. aan he ew lest tor sfoc arket 


applied directly to rusted metal 2: : ; : ; 
surfaces — by brush, dip or spray. And it is developing right at a time when general business 


Dries to a firm, elastic coating that 
combats all rust-causing condi- 















is going through a readjustment period. 





tions, including rain, snow, damp- Executives who are worrying about Ihe market’s reputation as a business 
ness, salty air, heat, fumes and the possibility of a sharp business re forecaster isn’t worth much these days. 
ordinary weathering. Available in adjustment this spring get no comfort It has been consistently wrong. for al 
all colors and aluminum. from Wall Street The stock market most three vears now. Nevertheless, a 
Get the Facts! obviously is worried, too. And its un- sharp drop in share prices would be a 
Stop losses from vest! Equipment re- easiness has been growing in the past — plain vote of no confidence in the busi 
aoa eo few weeks. ness prospect. And that would shake 
protection. Tell us your rust problems. the faith of a lot of businessmen, even 
We'll send a ae if they had no money in equities 
dations >rompt ° ee our cataio . . T'r- H 4 + + 
in Sweet's or write. RUST-OLEUM Security Price Averages . re Sg i : - past ee . 
CORPORATION, 2423 Oakton Street, This Week M : iharincnnitway imager eet: glial 
Evanston, Illinois. Week A { Ago to put conviction into invthing it says. 
Stocks Volume of trading has been light. And 


Rust-Oleum is available through indus- Industrial 144.3 144.8 151.3 139 
trial distributors in most principal cities R , ae, "04 90 425 43 daily price movements usually have been 
silroac 39 3 5 2.0 


Utility 69.6 69.7 69.6 649 small 

















Bonds But during this time, the market has 

RUST-OLEUM Industrial 97.0 97.0 96.8 94.7 worked itself into a weaker and weaker 

Railroad. 85.5 85.9 87.6 82.1 position. The rails drifted through their 

Stops Rust! , ban, 5.3 95.1 94.0 96.0 postelection low early in Mebruary (BW 

*Estimated on the basis of 2% wastage of iron Data: Standard Foors Corp. —leb 19°49, p100 Now they have slid 
Bnd steel dus to rust. on down past the 1948 bottom (chart); 
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this week they were bumping along 
only 5 or 6 points above the bear-market 
low that they made in 1947. 

‘The industrials also have been losing 
ground. Last week, the Dow-Jones av- 
crage got down to 171.10. ‘This was a 
fraction under the postelection low 
mark (171.20). The penetration was 
less than a full point, and so a literal- 
minded chart reader can ignore it if he 
wants to. But Wall Street considers it 
a bad sign just the same. 

e How Solid a Floor?—This week, most 
traders were taking a gloomy view of 


the near future. ‘They think the indus- 
trial average will go down into the 163- 
165 area to test its bear market lows. 
And the prospect of this test makes 
them uneasy. 

‘The 163-165 resistance area proved a 
solid floor for the market all through 
1947 and 1948. But in those days busi- 
ness was knocking out new sales and 
earnings records month after month. 
This time, Wall Street nervously real- 
izes, the test would come just when bus- 
iness is in the midst of a readjustment 
period. 





A lot more dollars went into 
corporate dividend payments last 
year than in 1947 (BW—Feb.5'49, 
p83). But don’t be fooled. ‘Their 
expansion only about matched the 
gain chalked up by bus‘ness profits 
(BW- Feb.5’49,p77). So it’s doubt 
ful that common stockholders actu- 
ally received a much greater share 
of the earnings available for divi 
dends in 1948 than in 1947. 

Back in 1929, dividends 
counted for some 69 of profits 


ac 











And in 1939 stockholders were 
given a 75% bite, in 1940 a 63% 
share. Since then, however. their 
share of profits has dwindled 
1930 
Air Reduction... 98 5% 
Bethlehem Steel 71.3 
Black & Decke 
Caterpillar Tractor 101.3 
Chrysler C rp 84 2 
Ce 60.6 
39.7 
76.7 
27.4 
85.7 
86 2 
621 
47 1 
89 3 
73.1 
B. Kuppenheime 
, rs 1 96 5 
I Car 50 7 
e Star (¢ ent 67.3 
Ma Alkal 85 3 
ati 53.8 
( 16.1 
Purity 112 4 
R. J. Rey is T acco 102.4 
Se 45.7 
S St 34.5 
Standard Forgings 111.1 
S ) $8 8 
Ss Paper 70.9 
Sw & ¢ 63.0 
I Ca x ¢ 62.8 
W. Va. P 37.0 
Wheeling Steel 
y x She lube 





Stockholders Still Get Small Share of Profits 


1937 1946 19-47 1948 
104.7% 105.4% 48.2% 42.4% 
65.4 50 9 40.2 25 ¢ 
62.1 40.8 47.0 41.1 
91.6 92.4 56.7 41.0 
&5 8 48.5 37.3 39.0 
66.2 23.7 19.0 21.7 
58 0 28.3 25.0 50.3 
105 3 58.1 48 2 we23 
75.1 32.2 29.7 28.9 
100 0 44.3 23.9 51.2 
93.1 49.5 42.1 56.7 
80.1 57.5 41.0 38.1 
63.4 76.7 49 7 429 
106.4 111.1 54.7 73.9 
81.9 54.2 42 0 38 3 
93.4 34.4 19.8 29.5 
94.5 74.2 65.9 56 4 
74.9 67 7 41.6 a2 .2 
88 6 71.7 63.6 56.1 
91.2 55.5 48 6 31.1 
88 3 84.7 21.5 30.2 
42.6 35.4 33.3 30.6 
90 0 76.5 51.0 43.1 
100.0 72.1 62.7 51.8 
101 2 70.6 65.8 61.3 
61 8 445 25.0 33.3 
42.4 29 6 18.4 16.7 
69 4 64 6 460 3 28.9 
38 2 26.3 18.6 10 6 
64.3 34.9 36.3 41.5 
101.8 68.6 55.7 55.0 
66.5 49 1 47.0 a 
32.7 48 7 26.3 35.3 
“ 24.0 13.2 9.7 
47.9 35.3 30.1 23.5 


sharply. Dividends absorbed less 
than +5“ of corporate net in 1946, 
and this percentage figure dropped 
to less than 40% in 1947. 

I'he reason for this trend: It 
takes much money these days to 
carn money (page 85). So most 
corporations have been virtually 
compelled to plow back into the 
business every possible cent of 
earnings. 

Ihe tabulation below compares 
the percentage of available earnings 
that a group of companies paid out 
in cash dividends to their common 
stockholders in 1946-48 with pay- 
ments during the 1936-37 boom. 
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Tiering to ceiling 
height creates new 
storage space for 
large implement 
manufacturer 


Five times greater inventory 
handled with no appreciable increase 
in plant facilities —that’s the record 
established when a fleet of Mercury 
Fork Trucks replaced former handling 
methods for this large implement 
manufacturer. 

Tiering to ceiling height created new 
storage space...unit handling of 2500- 
£000 Ib. loads expedited materials from 
receiving, through processing to ship- 
ping. It’ll pay you to consult Mercury’s 
38 vears’ handling experience. Ask a 


Mercury Sales Engineer to call. 





4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


FREE: New 52 page catalog 
Illustrates and describes complete 
Mercury line of Tractors, Trailers, Lift 
Trucks. Request your copy on { 
company letterhead, today 


TRACTORS TRAILERS LIFT TRUCKS 
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GM CUTS PRICES % 


a ition 





G. M. WORKERS’ wage cuts made a price cut possible. ‘They hope to recoup when . . . 


U.A.W. Aims at Ford 


Union gains there will put pressure on General Motors to 
reopen its contract. What finally happens will be determined by 
the pattern of competition in the industry. 


Vhis year’s key battle on the Detroit bargaining agenda this year (BW —Jan. 
labor front will be at Ford Motor Co 15°49, p88 
The 1949 trend will begin to crystallize ¢ Wulnerable—l’ord is vulnerable to a 
when Tord starts its talks with the determined campaign for pensions. ‘The 
C.1L.O. United Auto Workers in the iverage age of ity employees is the high 
middle of May est among the auto industry's Big Threc 
eG.M. on Sidelines—General Motors At Ford, the umion’s demands on pen 
Corp. 1s officially on the sidelines this — sions will get the strongest backing from 


a smart 


setting for 





SUCCESSFUL vear. Its two-year contract with the — the workers 
UAW. (BW—Mav29'48,p96) is locked Ford, of course, offered a pension pro 
SELLING... up tight until May, 1950; G. M. doesn’t — gram last year only to be turned down 
have to reopen unless it sees a reason by the employees (BW—FKeb.5'49,p89 
ROvALCHROME weds cushioned for doing so Iwo combined pressures helped _ to 
comfort to great structural Whether or not G.M. reopens de bring this about: (1) factional politics 
strength and beauty. Time pends entirely on competitive factors in in the auto unien; (2) the then-rising 
hardly touches your long- the automotive industrv. But the fact cost of living. ‘The workers took an 
blader ie Var wie meee sorte: eat that there’s a chance it might do so — hourly wage hike instead 

installation - oO" available suehes vastly complicates the Ford-U.A.W e Ticklish Position—lVhe union’s excuse 

complete “‘package’’ from a : # , : ere ee ] 
single source. Write for Royal's talks. If only they were certain that — for rejecting the pension plan was that 
“Guide to Interior Design.” G.M. would stay put, both parties the company would not pay enough of 
could simplify their bargaining pos the bill. ‘This vear, U.A.W. will ask 
tions Ford to pav a larger share. But. it 
e Why Ford?—Ihe U.A.W. has two might be willing to settle on almost 
good reasons for making a showdown inv terms—in order to push G. M. into 
this vear over Ford reopening. If it could do that, the union 
1) The Ford contract will be the administration could answer factional 
first major one to come up in the auto — criticism of its G. M. cost-of-living con 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. industry. tract, which is now on the descending 


on * IAW Bisco ™ 
ie. canidal tak tearnn : 2) The U.A couldn't pick a bet side of the scale. 

New York + Los Angeles + Preston, Ont ter place to force an issue over pensions Ford fully realizes how ticklish its 

ind pensions are No. 1 on the union’s _ position is. Here's the dilemma it faces 
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If it refuses to make concessions it 
might goad the auto union into a strike 
that would cut down Ford’s share of the 
market. That is a real possibility, for 
U.A.W. is badly in need of a victory in 
this year of scanty raises. 

If it grants concessions, Ford takes 
the big chance that G. M. may not fol 
low suit. In that case, Ford will be be 
hind a competitive eight ball. 

In the auto industry, labor costs in 

production are carefully calculated in 
split pennies. So every penny Ford gives 
puts it at a competitive disadvantage. 
‘This has particular significance for Ford 
now that G.M. has cut its car prices 
$10 to $40 a model (page 19); this fol 
lowed the decline in G. M. wage rates 
under the sliding cost-of-living agrec 
ment with the U.A.W. 
@ Other Side—There is, however, a re 
verse side to the coin. If Ford wages 
push ahead of G.M., there’s bound to 
be dissatisfaction among G. M. workers 
And that will generate pressure on 
G.M. to reopen its contract. his 
would be true, particularly, if Chrysler 
Corp. followed Ford’s lead. ‘The up 
shot could verv well be reduced eff 
ciency at General Motors. ‘That, in 
turn, would dissipate the competitive 
advantage G. M. tried to wrest by cut 
ting its prices 


BONUS DELAYS PAY DEMAND 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., in 
Decatur, Ill., has gained a temporary 
settlement of union wage demands in a 
unique way: It will pay a flat $50 to 
each of its A.F.L. emplovees—and in re 
turn the union will put off fourth-round 
pay demands until after June 1. By 
then, the company hopes, industry's 
economic and price situation will be 
clearer 

Staley’s 1,900 production and mainte 
nance emplovees are members of the 
United Automobile Workers (A.F.L. 
Vhey asked for a 20¢ hourly pay in- 
crease six wecks ago, under a wage re- 
opening clause. Staley turned down the 
union demand. Company, negotiators 
contend that a wage boost given at this 
time might place Staley in an unfavor 
able competitive situation 

Last week, the U.A.W. (A.F.L.) 
workers voted to strike unless thev got 
a substantial raise. The walkout of these 
workers would have meant a shutdown 
of the entire plant, which employs morc 
than 3,000 persons. 

Conciliators got busv, and finally 
came up with a “wait and see” payment 
plan—designed to give workers the 
equivalent of a compromise 9k¢ hourly 
increase (until June 1) without upping 
Stalev’s contractual wage rates. Afte1 
the three-month bargaining delay, nego 
tiations will be resumed “‘in the light of 
what the facts are then,” under the 
terms of the temporary settlement. 
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Recover Valuable Products- 


Remove Nuisance-Causing 





Impurities 
with 
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KOPPERS-ELEX 


ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 


Koppers-ELex electrostatic precipi- 
tators recover most of the materials (in 
amounts approaching 100%) usually 
passed to the atmosphere ... materials 
that may be re-used in your operations, 
or sold at a profit. There are special 
Koppers-Elex precipitators designed to 
recover maximum quantities of dry dusts, 
tar and allied products, soda ash and 
salt cake from industrial gases. 

You can remove fly ash and other nui- 
sance-causing impurities to any degree 
you specify, thus meeting legal require- 
ments and improving your public rela- 


ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 





FIRST in INDUSTRIAL GAS CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


tions within the community. For future 
and present requirements, specify Kop- 
pers-Elex electrostatic precipitators. 

Koppers-Elex is the only precipitator 
designed, engineered, built, installed 
and completely guaranteed by one com- 
pany... the Koppers Company, which 
has behind it 111 years of reputation- 
building integrity. For complete infor- 
mation on Koppers-Elex precipitators 
for your removal or recovery needs, 
write today to: Koppers Co., Inc., 
Koppers-Elex Precipitator Dept., 213 
Scott Street, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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— Ithaca Gun 
bags big coal saving 
17 with CANTON OTOKER 




























































One of the most severe winters on record fol- 
lowed the Canton Stoker installation at Ithaca 
Gun Company, Ithaca, N. Y. Yet coal cost was 
almost $500 less than during the preceding mild 


winter labor maintenance cost took a nose- 


dive, too! Boiler efficiency was increased by 
following Canton Engineers’ recommendation 
for a higher stack and today Ithaca Gun re 
ports “no shutdowns since the installation, prac- 
tically no maintenance.” 

There is nothing unusual about Ithaca’s expe- 
rience. Canton Stoker users everywhere report 
large fuel and labor savings with dependable, 
Write for bulletins or have 
a Canton Engineer call. CANTON STOKER 
CORP., MAIN PLANT, CANTON 2, OHIO. 


low-cost operation 


The ONLY ramfeed stoker drive 
guaranteed against WEAR and 
defects for 5 years! 


se 
CANTON 


For LOW-COST Ventilation 


is Your Best Buy! 


Get rid of smoke, fumes and unsavory odors 
quickly, quietly and economically with 
Signal's built-in breezes. 

Signal's wide variety of job-tested, easy-to- 
install Exhaust and Vent Fans are backed 
by 57 years of fan-building experience. 
3-speed controllers and automatic, weather- 
proof shutters available on all models. 


Call your nearby Signal Supplier, or write 
for FREE literature today ! 


signa SIGNAL ELecTric Mrc. Co. 


MENOMINEE 3, MICHIGAN 

















Advising on Vets 


With many companies now 
laying off workers, they are 
asking: What are veterans’ rights 
after a year on the job? 


It has been years since most em- 
ployers have had to prune their work 
forces. Right after the war there was a 
flurry of reconversion layoffs, but that 
was all. 

Now, quite a few employers are lay 
ing off workers. And they have run 
head on into a question that most 
thought safely settled a long time ago 
Exactly what seniority rights does a vet 
eran hold under World War II's Se 
lective Service Act? 

So far, conflicting job claims of vet 
erans and nonveterans have stirred up 
no serious trouble. But management 
is worried about what's ahead. You 
can see that in the sharp jump in the 
number of inquiries the Bureau of Vet 
erans’ Reemplovment Rights has been 
getting. Most ask for the latest word 
on the job rights of veterans under the 
law. 
eQOne Year Only?—The big question 
seems to be this: Does seniority pro 
tection for the veteran lapse after his 
first year of reemplovment? That pe 
riod has run out for most veterans. Con 
ceivably, if a fight for jobs does develop, 
nonveterans may challenge the right of 
reemploved veterans to hold onto coy 
eted jobs. The law is hazv on whether 
or not there is a legal basis for such a 
challenge 

In the Sullivan Drvdock & Repau 
Corp. case, the Supreme Court decided 
that a veteran does not have “super 
seniority” to the 
protection he would have if he hadn't 
gone into the 

Later, in_ the 
court made the pomt more specific. It 


he is entitled merely 
service 
Irailmobile case, the 
said that a returned veteran can’t upset 
a umion contract where he and fellow 
employees were put at the bottom of a 


seniority list when their plant was 
merged with another 

Generally, these decisions have guided 
ill veterans’ reemplovment — policies 
Management and umions have agreed 


with the courts that a veteran must not 
suffer by reason of war service, nor must 
he benefit from it. He is entitled only 
seniority. escalator 


been if he 


to get back on the 
t the place he would have 
hadn't left 

e No Decision—But, so far, the question 
f how long the veteran’s employment 
guarantee is supposed to last hasn't 
been answered. The law savs that the 
veteran may not be discharged, without 
cause, for a year after his return. Does 
that mean he loses all protection after 











ANSWER MAN: R. K. Salyers, chief of 
Bureau of Veteran's Reemployment Rights 


a year?) Can a veteran be moved down 
on the seniority list after a vear, by 
taking away from his employment 
service record the time he spent in wal 
service? 

So far, there's nothing to indicate 
that anv emplover or union is interested 
in taking awav veterans’ service credits 
But grumbling was heard recently in 
some railroad shops when veterans kept 
jobs and nonveterans were furloughed. 

Robert K. Salyers (picture, above), 
director of the Bureau of Veterans’ Re 
employment Rights, sides with veterans 
Ile supports his position with two dis 
trict court decisions (Ganniello v. At- 
lantic Refining Co., and Brvant. v. 
Brotherhood of Railroad ‘Trainmen 


Both held that the law did not con 
template that an emplovel or umon 
could take awav service-seniority cred 


its after the vear was up 

e Union Agents—There’s another ques 
tion involved in some lavoffs. It stems 
from the furloughing of veterans whilc 
nonvetecran union with — less 
seniority, are kept on the pavroll. ‘The 
Supreme Court has such an issue before 
it this week 


igents, 


[he case involves Lockheed Aircraft 
During the war, the company signed a 
contract with the International Assn 
of Machinists, giving top seniority to 
stewards, commiutteemen, and 
other union representatives. Such a 
superseniority isn’t unusual in 
labor agreements; many unions tried to 
get it in contracts during the closing 
davs of the war, when lavoffs were 
feared 

When some Lockheed veterans were 
laid off, while union agents kept their 
jobs, the veterans brought suit against 
the union They contended that a 
union contract, made in their absence, 
couldn’t weaken their job rmghts. <A 


shop 


} 
Clause 
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federal district court decided for the 
veterans; the Ninth U.S. Circuit Court 


of Appeals concurred. ‘The Supreme 
Court agreed to review the decision on 
ippeal by 1.A.M. 
e Bureau's Work—The Bureau of Vet 
cians’ Reemployment Rights has been 
in the Labor Dept. since 1947, when 
the old Selective Service Act died. 

\s federal agencies go, the bureau is 
i small one. Its 90 people were cut to 
+4 carly last year, as a step toward 
liquidating it. Shortly afterward, Con- 
gress passed the new draft law and de 
cided to keep the bureau alive. It still 
has only 44 employees, including  per- 
sonnel in 17 field and area offices. 

Bulk of its work is done through 
2,900 volunteer committcemen. 

BVRR is thankful for one thing: The 
new draft law has reemployment rights 
similar to those in the old Selective 
Service Act Thus, decisions made 
about vacations, holidays, seniority, 
severance pay, and welfare fund rights 
under the old law will hold under th« 
new 


Truckers Roll Own 
Welfare Program 


Health and welfare programs, footed 
by employers, are a real union goal this 
year. But one large independent union 
has ignored the trend and stuck to 
straight wage demands. It has wound 
up with more pay for its 6,300 members. 
Yet it got a health and welfare plan, 
too—one all its own. 
¢ Compulsory— lhe union is the power- 
ful Local 705 of the independent Chi 
cago Truck Drivers. After threatening 
to strike, it won a 25¢ hourly pay hike. 
Ihe union then announced that mem- 
bers would set aside 5¢ per hour of the 
raise to finance a health and welfare 
program. Participation will be compul 
Kmplovers will check off the 
money for the union. 

The plan will cost about $2 a week 
per member, provides 

Death benefits of $1,000 after one 
year of $5,000 after three 
years 

Medical and surgical fees, for mem 
bers, wives, and unmarried members of 
the family under 18. 

Medical care, including $8 a day for 
hospital and nursing fees, for up to 42 
days; up to $200 for other hospital ser 
ices, drugs, and medication; and $10 for 
unbulance service. 

Disability benefits, for members, 
amounting to $30 a week (or 45% of 
total weekly earnings, whichever is 
greater) for up to 14 weeks. 

Edward Fenner, union executive di 
rector, said the fund will be able to pro 
vide pensions to drivers at age 62, begin 
ning Jan. 1, 1952. 


SOr\ 


coverage, 
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Which machine packages the Toni? 


(see answer below) 





Actually both of these Finished-Edge Carton Formers turn out Toni Home 
Permanent cartons. One forms the plain lower half, the other the familiar red-and- 
gold upper half. Both machines can attain speeds up to 90 units per minute, 
eliminating the bottleneck caused by slow, expensive hand methods. 


a Bis 


== 


Here is one of the automatic Finished-Edge 
Carton Formers turning out ready-to-fill car- 
tons at the Toni plant in St. Paul. A single 
operator can keep the carton hoppers of 
several machines filled and assist with other 
operations besides. 


MADE BY ONE OF THE 


WORLD'S LARGEST USERS OF / G@, ie i 


PACKAGING MACHINERY “ 


er, 
ig 
&, 
TAM ay, 





Toni is one of many national manufacturers 
enjoying faster, cheaper packaging with the 
Finished-Edge Carton Former. Write today : 
for details of how this new machine can in- 
crease output and cut costs in your plant. 
Address Dept. B39. 


J Pts 
Wochanizg 








Copyright 1949 General Mills, Inc. 
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A Quick Appraisal of the Labor Market's 
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t's Balance Sheet 


Wages outdistance living 
costs at year’s end, but drop in 
factory employment makes 
prospects disquieting. 


The most dramatic labor market de- 
velopment of 1948's fourth quarter was 
the decline ot the cost of living. Mean- 
while, hourly carnings of factory em- 
ployces continued their rise, and the 
average work week continued even—at 
a shade below 40 hours. So, for the 
first time since the end of the war— 
except for a few months in 1946—the 
average worker's buying power was in- 
creasing. 

e Strike Pattern—With all statistics in 
for the year, the strike pattern showed 
its normal seasonal profile. While 
19+5’s peak of strikes did not reach the 
level of 1947, its last quarter's lows were 
ibove the preceding vear’s. Neverthe 
less, the first full ““Vaft-Hartley Year” 
showed a decline both in man-davs lost 
because of strikes and in the number of 
new strikes which were initiated The 
totals: 1947, 34.6 million man-davs lost 
and 3,693 strikes; 1948, 34.0 million 
man-davs lost and 3,300 strikes 

e Emplovment—Of all the series, last- 
quarter developments in factory employ 
ment were the most disquieting. The 
statistics bear out fears that unemploy 
ment may shortly be a national prob 
lem. New hirings were down sharply; 
and lay-offs in manufacturing made a 
postwar record in December. The mag- 
nitude of the spurt in firings is revealed 
in Dept. of Labor figures which show 
that in November industrv laid off 14 
emplovees for every 1,000 on its pay- 
roll; in December, it laid off 22 per 
1.000 


i 1935-39 = 100 
240 












220 Factory 
Earnings 


200 


160 


140 
Dota: Bureav of Labor Statistics. 


120 
Relationship of wages and the cost of living 
on the prewar base 
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I never 
break 
a date 


“Things move fast in this office. They have to. Price change 
notices ... special bulletins... monthly statements... 
they’ve got to get out... pronto. Boss says even a short 
delay could cost us plenty. So... no delays. 

“It’s easy, tho. I can fold 10,000 price lists in a couple of 
hours . . . just me and my Davidson Folding Machine. The 
rest is easy. So... I never break a date with the mailman. 
Never break a date with the boy-friend, either, for I’m 
always through long before the bell rings.” ; 
Yes...one girl with a Davidson Model 120 Folding 
Machine can fold from 7,500 to 20,000 sheets per hour, 
depending upon the sheet size. Handles sheets from 3"x 3” 
to 10” x 14”. It’s motor driven and has automatic feed. 
Even if you use your Davidson only one day a month it will 
pay for itself, for it will do the work of from 10 to 20 
girls. And that means no employees taken from their reg- 
ular duties for hand-folding ...no overtime...no de- 
layed mailings. 

Your nearest Davidson Sales and Service Agency will be 
glad to tell you more about this time and money saving 
equipment and arrange for a demonstration. Meanwhile, 
write us for literature. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1034-60 West Adams St Chicago 7, Illinois 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are located in 
principal cifies of the U.S., Canada, Mexico and abroad. 


e 
bi ype FOLOING 
MACHINES 
DUPLICATORS - OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES - PAPER MASTERS - SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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"Within 500 miles of Massa- 
chusetts live 38% of the 

U.. 2: population ; “| tm 
of Canada's population. 

of U. S. retail sales and 
70% of Canadian retail sales 
are made here." 


% 
40% 





es to MASOR MAKKETS 
makes (UASSACHUSETTS the 
— LOCATION FOR ME 








"497 of U. S. manufacturing 
plants and 80% of Canadian 
factories are within this 
area. The workers take home 
54% of all industrial wages 
paid in the U. S." 








nS, . 
SCR Sy my 





‘WORCESTER. 
SPRINGFIELD 


"And there's a ence 
local market. Bay State 
population centers are com— 
pact, easy to reach, eco- 
nomical to sell. Massachu= 
setts is 6th in per capita 
sales." 








"Boston is the closest major 
port to Europe, Africa, Rio, 
B. A. —— ideal to tap world 
resources or ship finished 
goods by water, rail or 
plane to American and for- 
eign markets." 























"That! s why I set up shop 
in Massachusetts and 
that's why I'm eendion my 
plant. There's $200,000, 008 
in new industrial construc— 
tion going in the Bay State 
right now . 

















ONLY 


MASSACHUSETTS 
GIVES YOU ALL THREE 
@ sxite, cooperative Lasor 
© UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
© NEARNESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 


This 50-page illustrated 
book answers your ques- 


EXECUTIVES... SEND 
FOR THIS FILM! 
See and hear the Bay 
State's story told in a 





full-color, 30-minute tions on Massachusetts as 
sound film. an industrial location. 
=a) = - 
ae 
1) = = 








Write M husett it and Industrial Come 
mission, S-Rm 4078, = House, Boston 33, Mass. 
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Fringe Trouble 


A fringe concession made 
during the war blocks settlement 
of a strike of machinists at 
Warner & Swasey. 


One souvenir industry picked up in 
the war is a long list of “fringe benefits” 
in labor contracts. Back when wages 
were frozen, fringe concessions often 
looked like the only practical way a firm 
could protect itself from having its labor 
force pirated. Now, however, these ex 
tra benefits often put a burdensome load 
on payrolls. 

This week one such fringe concession 
was still, after two months, the chief 
roadblock preventing settlement of a 
strike against Warner & Swasey Co. in 
Cleveland. The issue was increment 
pay, which the 1,800 members of Local 
No. 1,253 of the International Assn. of 
Machinists are determined: to maintain. 
e Started With Wages—It was not the 
chief issue when talks began in October 
of last year. Under present contract pro 
visions, the union reopened negotia 
tions then on wage demands. It asked 
an across-the-board increase of 19¢. 
This the company flatly refused; it had 
granted a 10¢ increase the previous 
March. Warner & Swasev countered 
with an offer of a general wage increase 
of 5¢. This the union refused. 

Management then made a second 

cffer: increases of from 5¢ to 15¢ ona 
sliding scale, with younger employees 
getting the most. 
e Increment Pay—But the offer was con- 
tingent on elimination of the incre 
ment pay which had been established 
during the war. This provides a 5% 
increase on base pay for every five years 
of seniority up to 20 years. Warner & 
Swasey would keep on with increment 
pay for those already receiving it. But 
it didn’t want to hand out any more of 
these increases in the future 

‘The union turned this proposal down. 

But it modified its own pay demand to 
a 10¢ general increase. 
e Other Fringe Concessions—In_ subse- 
quent negotiations the company let it be 
known that it was giving serious thought 
to abolishing other fringe concessions 
including paid lunch periods and night 
shift differentials. It also put the finger 
on the present method of job evalua- 
tion. 

Despite the repeated efforts of federal 
conciliators to find a common meeting 
ground, there is small likelihood of any 
real progress until after Apr. 1. ‘That's 
the day the present contract expires; 
Warner & Swasey savs it won't renew. 
By demanding a new contract, the com- 
pany has opened the wav to eliminate 
the wartime fringe concessions. 
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MACHINISTS’ CHIEF Albert J. Hayes 


New Chief May Lead 
LA.M. Back Into A.F.L 


Albert J. Hayes may be the man to 

take the International Assn. of Machin- 
ists back into the A.F'.L.—and put the 
federation’s membership past S-million 
by the end of the year. Next July, Hayes 
will take over the presidency of 1AM. 
from Harvey W. Brown. 
e Negotiations On—A.}'.L. and 1.A.M. 
committees have talked about reafhlia 
tion for a year. he issue came up at 
the recent A.F.L. executive council 
meeting in Miami—but no decision was 
reached. A jurisdictional dispute be 
tween the machinists and A.F.L.’s car- 
penters again blocked agreement. 

Although Brown has often urged re 

afhliation with A.F.L., he has stood 
firm against a compromise on I.A.M. 
job claims. Hayes, too, wants to keep 
jurisdiction over as many jobs as pos 
sible—but he is considered a more will 
ing bargainer. 
e Sole Candidate—Haves’ name will be 
the only one on the clection ballots that 
go to 651,000 union members in April. 
Brown couldn’t run again, since 1.A.M 
tules force officers to retire, on pension, 
ifter thev reach 65. 

Haves, who ts 49, is now resident vice 
president of ILA.M. at Grand Lodge 
headquarters in Washington. A native 
of Milwaukee, he started as apprentice 
machinist in railroad shops at 10¢ per 
hour. He joined 1.A.M. when he was 
17 vears old, and for the next 17 years 
worked as a union machinist 

Haves was president of I.A.M.’s Dis 
trict 7, which covers the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad system; in 1934 
he became Grand Lodge representative. 
He was elected an J.A.M. vice-president 


in 1945. 
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Month after Month— 
OZALID materials are UNIFORM! 


yeni AFTER SHIPMENT, month 
after month, Ozalid materials are 
in balance! 

They are constant in printing speed, 
in reprint speed, in image color and 








SE 
image density, and in dozens of cther 
characteristics which give peak effi- 
ciency to an Ozalid operation. 

This uniformity means that the 
Ozalid operator's time is spent in feed- 
ing material into the machine, rather 
than testing, retesting ...then starting 
all over!...to learn the differing char- 
acteristics of each new package of sen- 





sitized material. 

In addition, Ozalid materials show 
scrupulously maintained superiority. 
Scientific tests on every batch of 
Ozalid materials assure an ideal bal- 


ance of physical strength, higher re- 
sistance to fading, covering power, and 
keeping qualities unmatched by any 
other diazo-sensitized materials. 





Ozalid’s continuous laboratory con- 
trol comes free with every package 
of Ozalid materials! And -- Ozalid’s 
nationwide technical organization is 
ready to help you in any part of the 
country. 


NOTE TO NON-USERS OF OZALID: 


Do you know the story of Amer- 
ica’s Simplest Business System? 
Ozalid duplicates anything 
drawn, typed, or written in as 
little as 25 seconds! Ask for 
FREE booklet outlining the 
many ways in which Ozalid can 
save you time and dollars, Con- 
sult your classified directory or 
write to: 


OZALID JohnsonCity,N.Y.Dept. 36 
A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 


pon't copy!... use OZ ALI D! 
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Any 


standard ! 


7 Fniott. HP. 






NON-METALLIC ADDRESS CARDS 


typewriter will stencil 
your addresses into 
Elliott address cards 
and they fit in any metal 
address plate cabinet. 


° ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


151-E Albany Street. Cambridge 39. Mass. 


Established 1898 © Rated AAA-1 
28 models from $45 to $18,000 
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THEY INSURE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 








When You Have.... 


Industrial or commercial 


real estate, for sale or 
lease, you can advertise it 
for national or local atten- 


tion in the 


REAL ESTATE SECTION of 
BUSINESS WEEK 














Secondary Boycott 


That—not free speech—was 
uppermost in Congress’ mind 


when it wrote Taft-Hartley, 


says NLRB. 


When Congress passed the ‘Taft- 
Hartley law in June, 1947, was it more 
interested in 

(1) Putting an end to the secondary 
boycott?, or 

(2) Safeguarding “tree speech” when 

it isn’t coercive? 
e Point One— he National Labor Rela 
tions Board faced this question last week 
and decided in favor of point one. ‘The 
case involved an unfair labor practice 
charge against A.F.L.’s Carpenters 
Union. The problem arose out of an 
apparent conflict in the law. ‘T-H says 
it’s illegal to “induce or encourage” em- 
ployees to withhold labor from one 
employer in order to bring pressure 
against another (a secondary boycott). 
But it also says that there’s nothing un- 
fair “‘under any provisions of the act” 
about expressing “views, arguments, or 
opinion” in a labor dispute as long as 
they aren’t coercive. This has been in- 
tcrpreted in the past as protection for 
peaceful picketing and union “do not 
patronize” lists 

In the current case, the dispute was 
between A.F.L..’s carpenters and Klassen 
& Hodgson, Inc., a Kansas City build- 
ing contractor. In October, 1947, the 
union had listed a nonunion emplover, 
Wadsworth Building Co., as “unfair.” 
It asked Klassen & Hodgson to stop 
putting up Wadsworth prefabricated 


houses. The contractor refused. A.F.L 
carpenters quit work, and __ posted 
pickets. Suppliers couldn’t make de 


liveries; work was interrupted 

e Unfair Practice—An unfair labor prac 
tice charge was brought against the 
union. Under ‘T-H, an injunction can 
be sought by NLRB’s general counsel to 
bar an alleged unfair labor practice until 
NLRB can get around to ruling on it. 
So an injunction was obtained against 
the union in Januarv, 1948: in Novem- 
ber, 1948, it was upheld by the 10th 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Last week, NLRB finally got around 
to deciding (3-2) that the secondarv 
bevcott really was an unfair labor prac- 
tice. It decided that the ‘free speech” 
section of T-H shouldn’t apply in the 
case—it would “immunize .. . conduct” 
that furthered an illegal secondarv bov- 
cott. 

e Deliberate Intent—The board majority 
seid that Congress evidently decided in 
1947 to deal “‘a death blow” to the sec- 
ondary boycott. Also, since picketing 
and use of the unfair list “have been 
such traditional methods of implement- 


ing secondary boycotts [it is] impossible 
to believe that Congress was not deliber- 
ately aiming its shafts at these prac- 
tices.” 

The board majority suggested that if 

there’s any criticism, it should be di- 
rected against Congress—not the board. 
And criticism was quick to come. Labor 
leaders used the new NLRB decision as 
new evidence that ‘T-H should go. “Un- 
der this decision,” said C.1.O., “workers 
in the building trades are forced to serve 
an unfair employer even when it means 
the destruction of their own standards 
achieved only after years of bitter 
struggle.” , 
e Thomas Bill—Unions also used the 
decision to support the Administration’s 
Thomas bill, as it stands. Under it, the 
acts committed by the Kansas City car- 
penters wouldn’t be an unfair labor 
practice. The Thomas bill would bar 
secondary boycotts only in cases where 
they are intended to further a jurisdic 
tional dispute between two or more 
unions. No injunctions would be per- 
mitted. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Convevor-belt system to move coal and 
ore to the Great Lakes (BW —Feb.12 
'49,p45) won't get the needed power of 
eminent domain if the rail unions can 
help it. ‘Thev see it as a threat, are 
lobbving against it in the Ohio legis 
lature 

° 
lelephone industry faces an organizing 
duel. C.1.O. won out in taking over the 
independent Communications Workers 
of America (BW —Feb.19°49,p108). 
Now the loser, A.F.L.’s electrical union, 
will trv to grab off bits of C.W.A,. in 
the switchover, sign up unorganized 
phone workers nationally 

ry 
Gerard Reilly, former NIL.RB member, 
is now registered as a Washington lob 
bvist with the Printing Industry. of 
America and G.E. as clients. 

e 
Misunderstood order has cost Dairy 
men’s League Cooperative Assn. back 
pay for a fired worker. Supervisor po 
litely prefaced an order with “Would 
vou like to . Employee thought he 
had a preference, said no, was dis 
charged later. Arbitrator said the order 
wasn't clear and reinstated the worker. 





The Pictures——Acme—25 (top), 
78; Brit. Info 111; Har 
ris & Ewing—25; Int. News—80; 
Kevstonc—105; Simon) Nathan 
30, 32, 34, 36. 37: Wide World 
—19, 22 (2), 23, 86 (2), 92, 108. 


Service 
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"IT IS AN IDEAL 
TWO-PURPOSE 
ioe BUSINESS VEHICLE” 
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TWA Tip on the Usefulness and 
Economy of ‘Jeep’ Station Wagons 

















This ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon meets 
TWA planes arriving at Chicago's 7 
airport after trans-ocean flights, hauls * 
crews and luggage to the mile- 
distant airline hangar. 


ee 


ot 


W hatever business you're in, the ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon 


"We have found that the ‘Jeep’ Station is an ideal company car. This smooth-riding vehicle 
Wagon, whether used in Chicago or has plenty of room for driver, five passengers and lug- 
Cairo, is extremely versatile. It Siar gage or parcels. With passenger seats out, you have 
ideal Nek ii gt gibi Both 98 cubic feet of carrying space for bulky loads. Extra 
or carrying pilots an tesses fre . - : . 
ar camping Se: at Dervis foe long cargo is accommodated by lowering the tailgate. 
hangar to airplane and transporting - “(Geis = : : - 

7 The ‘Jeep’ Station Wagon’s all-steel body is built to 


mail or other cargo, the ‘Jeep’ Station 


Wagon is dependable and economical.” last. The high gasoline mileage you get from the ‘Jeep’ 


engine is further increased by fuel-saving overdrive. 
ae Wek? Maintenance and upkeep expenses are low. 

M. B. Joyner, Int'n'l Ground Service Whether your company car is to carry passengers 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES or haul cargo—or double at both—the ‘Jeep’ Station 
Wagon is a sound investment. 


jeep 
oration ffagon 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO - MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


D. W. Heep, Domestic Ground Service 








Printed transparent top by National 
Transparent Plastics Co., Springfield, 
Mass., for Chatham Manufacturing 
Co. 






















Printed wrap by Milprint, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., for Cannon Mills. 

Lamirated window box by Arvey 
Corporation, Chicago, IIl., for St. 
Mary's Woolen Manufacturing Co. 
All transparent box by Duranol 
Products Inc., for General Electric Co. 


L UMARITH reensparen FILM 


Powers the Sales Express 





There's no behind-the-scenes mystery for con- 
sumers when they shop for blankets today. Famous 
name brands package quality lines in containers 
that offer the tops in sales charm... tell the 
nside story ata glance... protect against soiling 
and damage—with a wide range of packaging 
methods all depending on Lumarith transparent 
film for packaging perfection. 


There are unlimited packaging ideas in Lumarith. 
Get in touch with a Celanese representative. 
He can work with your supplier in developing a 
transparent package that will help your prod- 
uct sell itself. Celanese Corporation of America, 
Plastics Division, Dept. D-2, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16, N. Y. 


A 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The economic climate in western Europe has changed almost overnight. 





Industrial production is no longer the big problem: At the end of 1948, 
Marshall Plan nations—except western Germany—were topping prewar by 
20%. And France this week was able to offer Britain 100,000 tons of wheat 
for 1949 delivery. 

What bothers the Organization for European Economic Cooperation is 
the marketing problem—where to sell exports. In fact OEEC sees the threat 








of overproduction actually looming up. 
* 

As a result of this sudden change, you can look for: 

(1) Frantic export drives, especially to dollar areas. 

(2) Opposition, to any U.S. efforts to ‘““dump’’ American surpluses 
through ECA. 

(3) Less enthusiasm in OEEC for long-range production planning. 
(There’s a chance that ECA’s request for a four-year master plan will be 
quietly shelved.) ' 

(4) Bids for U: S. help, under Truman’‘s world development program, to 
build up colonial territories. 














The full story of British recovery isn’t available yet. But the main facts 





are these: 

Production last year was about 10% above 1947. Wages were up, but 
consumption stayed pat. So both home investment and exports went up. 

Here’s what this meant tradewise: 

Britain cut down its world trade deficit in 1948 to about $1-billion. It 
covered about $400-million of this with invisible exports (receipts from ship- 
ping, income from foreign investments, etc). That left an over-all deficit of 
$600-million. 

If you take the second half of the year alone, invisible exports just about 
made up the trade deficit. In other words, by the end of 1948 Britain had 
closed the gap between income and outgo. 

The catch in all this, of course, is that few British exports earned hard 
currencies. The net drain on London’s gold and dollar reserves during the 
year was about $1.7-billion. 

Even in the second half, the dollar deficit was still at a rate of $1.3-bil- 
lion a year. 





e 

Industrial output in western Germany has exceeded Washington’‘s 
fondest hopes. It stands today at 80% of 1936. That’s a 90% jump over 
1947. 

Coal and steel are the big factors. Coal production consistently hits 
330,000 metric tons a day. Steel has passed a monthly rate of 650,000 ingot 
tons. 

About all that prevents further gains is the power bottleneck. To break 
it, Gen. Clay has called on three U. S. experts—J. W. Parker, Detroit Edison 
president; George Steinmetz, chief engineer of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission; and Alois Hoefle, Toledo Edison operating executive. 

These men left this week for Berlin. After talking with Clay, they will 
spend two months in western Germany. 

2 

U.S. oil companies have the go-ahead to push the trans-Arabian pipe- 

line through from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. That's the mean- 
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ing of Secretary of Commerce Sawyer’s release of 25,000 tons of 30-in. steel 
pipe to Tapline. 

It will still take 180,000 tons of pipe to finish the 1,040-mile project. 
But Tapline officials hope to get this without too much trouble. 

When the pipeline is completed (the target is late 1950), it will be able 
to carry 500,000 bbl. a day. 


British investments in Latin America have hit a new low. 


They stood at about $2.5-billion at the end of 1948—$1.1-billion less 
than at the end of 1947. 

Big reason for the drop was the sale of the British-owned Argentine 
railways. Sales of important British properties were made also in Uruguay 
and Brazil. 

The largest British investments in Latin America now are in Brazil and 
Mexico. Argentina trails in third place. 

e 
South Africa is in hot water with its plan to sell gold in the Middle East 








at premium prices. 





One result: The Union can’t draw any more dollars from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. (Its 1949 rights were to be $15-million.) 

Finance Minister Havenga says the gold will be used only for industrial 
purposes. But the IMF isn’t convinced. Fund officials fear that the gold will 
be used for hoarding and currency speculation. 

Havenga may be in trouble with the U. S. Export-Import Bank, too. He 
wanted a loan from the bank to cover purchases of capital goods from the 
U.S. 


eo 
The World Bank is loaning $16-million to Belgium. The money will 
equip two steel plants and a power plant in the Liege area. 








The loan has two Marshall Plan objectives: (1) cutting costs in a vital 
Belgian export industry—steel; (2) expanding production so that imports from 
dollar areas can be trimmed. 

A third of the loan will go for a cold-rolling mill with tin plate facilities 
for a subsidiary of S. A. John Cockerill, Belgium's biggest steel producer. 
S. A. D’Ougree Marihaye, Belgium’s No. 2 steel producer, will get a $5.8-mil- 
lion blooming mill. Equipment will be bought in the U. S. 

Most of the rest of the loan goes for a power station that will feed both 
steel mills. 

The new station will end a power deficit in the Liege area. It will also 
replace imports of high-cost current from France, the Netherlands, and west- 


ern Germany. 
e 


Britain is stepping up its drive to increase exports to Canada. Right 





now they cover only 40% of Britain’s purchases there. 

Next week a delegation of British clothing manufacturers will arrive 
in Canada to study ways of sewing up more of the Canadian market. 
Machinery, textile, wool, and hosiery missions have been on the ground 
already. 

This year the British want to fill two-thirds of Canada’s apparel imports. 
In 1947, they supplied less than half. 

The British figure that the door is open to them even if Canada lifts 
restrictions on U. S. goods. Delivery dates are getting earlier all the time. 
Pricewise, British clothing compares favorably with Canadian, if you discount 
duty (which averages 18%). 
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BRITISH TEETH are now the concem of the government. So are jobs in this... 


World of Welfare States 


There’s hardly a nation today without a full-employment 
program. United Nations survey shows most have some form of 
public works, old-age pension, housing subsidy, health insurance. 


Whether you like it or not, you do 

business in a world of welfare states. 
That’s the conclusion you are forced 
to draw from a current United Nations 
report on unemployment. 
e Questionnaire—The report is based 
on a questionnaire that U.N.’s Eco- 
nomic & Social Council sent out to 58 
nations last year. ‘The council wanted 
to know what its members were doing 
about the clause in the U.N. charter 
that commits all U.N. nations to pro 
mote “higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress and develop- 
ment.” 

Only 22 nations had answered when 
the report was published a few days 
ago. But one thing emerges clearly: 
Uhere’s hardly a government today that 
doesn’t pay at least lip service to its re 
sponsibility for promoting stable em- 
ployment at a high level. 

e Full-Employment — Programs—Virtu- 
ally all of the 22 governments (including 
the U.S.) said that they have a full- 
employment policy. Seven of them 
even have a clause to that effect in their 
constitutions. Only Switzerland said 
specifically that its economy is: still 
“liberal” —meaning that it still adheres 
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to the classic 19th century policy of 
laissez-faire. Even so, there is a pend- 
ing amendment to the constitution re- 
quiring the Swiss government to “enact 
provisions regarding means of full em- 
ployment.” 

Of greatest interest are the replies 
from the U.S., Britain, Netherlands, 
Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Aus 
tralia, and New Zealand—the ones 
whose economies are the most highly 
developed. Each of these assumes that 
it 1s wise to prepare tor a possible de- 
pression. 

e The Brush-Off—Only two highly in- 
dustrialized countries brushed the prob- 
lem off. Russia airily dismissed it in 
a bare 40 words. ‘The gist of its reply: 


“There is no unemployment in the 
U.S.S.R economic. stability is 
ensured. Consequently, the problem 


with which . . . your letter is concerned 
does not arise.” Czechoslovakia took a 
few more words to put in a similar plug 
for its system. 

For the other industrialized countries, 
however, the questionnaire took on 
some immediate significance last week. 
In Geneva, the International Labor 
Office announced that unemployment 
figures in Europe rose significantly in 


the closing months of 1948. True 
ILO: emphasized that the general level 
of employment the world over was 
still healthy. But at the end of the 
yea 13.4% of the insured population 
of Belgium was out of work; unemploy 
ment in Denmark had risen from 4.2% 
to 11.6%. France, Italy, Poland, and 
western Germany all had more jobless 
e Paternalism—In the eight western na 
tions with a highly developed economy, 
state paternalism is most advanced in 
Britain and Sweden. It is least advanced 
in Switzerland, the only nation to come 
out flat-footed against a “planned na 
tional economy.” 

The U.S. is somewhere in between. 
Ouoting the Employment Act of 
1946, the U.S. told the U.N.: “It is 
the continuing policy . . . of the federal 
government . . . to coordinate and 
utilize all its plans, functions, and re 
sources, in a manner calculated to foster 
. . . free competitive enterprise, for the 
purpose of creating conditions 
under which there will be afforded use- 
ful employment opportunities . . . and 
to promote maximam employment, 
production, and purchasing power.” 
e Security Programs—Of the eight na- 
tions, all but Switzerland told the U. N 
they had some “automatic stabilizers” 
in their day-to-day economic policy to 
ward off depressions. Specifically these 
were social security programs and price 
supports for farm produce. 

Generally the social security pro- 
grams included: 

Unemployment insurance. Britain’s 
National Insurance scheme is typical. 
Employer and employee contributions 
total some $1.4-billion a year. Conttri- 
butions are fixed so that when 84% of 
Britain’s labor force is out of work, the 
government can take care of them 
Today when unemployment in Britain 
is about 14%, large surpluses are being 
built up. 

Pensions for old age, disability, chil 
dren’s allowances, and the like. In 
Denmark these add up to about 15% 
of the state budget. The rate is about 
the same or higher in Britain, Sweden, 
ind Australia. Britain’s National Health 
Plan is probably the most ambitious 
social security measure in force in any 
western country today. This vear it 
may cost the British taxpayer close to 
$1-billion. 

Housing subsidies. Sweden and Aus 
tralia rely on housing subsidies as one 
depression offset. Australia has a novel 
housing law: Anybody making an aver- 
ige basic wage ($25 a week) does not 
have to pay more than a fifth of that 
income in rent if he lives in govern- 
ment or state-built housing projects. 
These projects are growing at the rate 
of about 10,000 units a year now. 

e Farm Supports—Seven of the nations 
(again excepting Switzerland) have 
farm price supports. In New Zealand, 
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for example, all major farm production 
—dairy produce, meat, and wool—is sup- 
ported in some manner. Export prices 
arc guaranteed through bilateral treaties 
(almost exclusively with Britain). The 
guaranteed domestic price now is a 
little lower than the export price on 
dairy goods and meat. The difference 
goes into a “stabilization fund” to be 
used if export prices should fall below 
the domestic cost of production. 

Of all the countries reporting, how- 

ever, the U.S. farm support program 
covered the widest range of goods. 
e Emergency Spending—Next the U. N. 
questioners wanted to know what the 
various countries would do if a depres- 
sion hit. Specifically, the U.N. won- 
dered if there would be (1) more 
government spending on goods and serv- 
ices; (2) more benefits and subsidies to 
stimulate purchasing power; (3) adjust- 
ment of the balance of payments; (4) 
encouragement of private enterprise. 

Of course, few governments that want 

to call themselves democratic, could 
afford to answer this question in full. 
Legislation will be required in every 
case. And it would be political poison 
for a democratic administration to try 
and commit a democratic legislature in 
advance. 
e Public Works—Nevertheless, it’s plain 
that in most of the western world the 
first answer to the next depression will 
be deficit spending—on public works. 

Almost every industrial country in the 
west has an elaborate public works back- 
The U.S. said it had blueprints 
The cost: 


log. 
for some 7,000 projects. 
about $2.4-billion. 

In some of the countries public works 

projects mean increased investment in 
state-owned enterprises. Australia, Swe- 
den, and the Netherlands said they 
would strike out in this direction. 
Britain ducked the question. 
e Taxes—Come a depression, most of 
the countries felt that they would in- 
crease purchasing power by boosting 
social security benefits. Much less was 
said about doing the same thing by 
lowering taxes. 

Britain and the Netherlands thought 

that some adjustment of the tax struc- 
ture might be a help. But generally the 
depression philosophy expressed was one 
of increased spending. 
e Foreign Trade—More important, no 
country—except perhaps Switzerland— 
thought private enterprise could pull a 
nation out of a depression. To offset a 
depression, the Swiss rely heavily on ex- 
port guarantees and foreign loans to pro- 
mote Swiss exports. Bigger countries 
don’t feel they can get away with just 
that 

As for trade remedies, Britain and 
Switzerland said they might well main- 
tain (or reimpose) import restrictions in 
the face of a depression. Denmark, too, 
listed this step, but only as a last resort. 
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Australia and New Zealand thought 
they might rejigger their exchange rates. 
e Dependent Countries—I'wo countries 
—Denmark and New Zealand—pointed 
out that when all was said and done 
there wasn’t much of anything they 
could do about a depression. Reason: 
Their economies are too dependent on 
other nations. 

To this most of the nonindustrial 
nations of the world would say a loud 
amen. As the government of Burma 
told the U.N., peer ae rage in that 
country crops up only when the world 
doesn’t buy enough Burmese rice. Simi- 
larly, there will be plenty of jobs in 
Ceylon as long as other nations buy 
Ceylonese tea, rubber, and coconuts. 

@ Diversification—The Indian, Pakistani, 
Bolivian, and Philippine governments 
told the U.N. that the only solution 
to their unemployment problems lay 


in diversifying their economies. That 
means industrial development programs. 
e U.N. Agencies—What are the inter- 
national bodies that can work for world 
economic stability and full employ- 
ment? When it sent out its question- 
naire, the U. N. asked some to stand up 
and be counted. ‘The World Bank 
answered that it would attempt to step 
up the flow of international capital. 

The International Monetary Fund 
stands ready to use its resources to “‘cor- 
rect maladjustments in {various coun- 
tries’] balances of payments.” 

U.N.’s Food & Agriculture Organi- 
zation hoped it could help promote full 
employment by solving the world’s food 
problems through teaching better farm- 
ing techniques. The International Labor 
Office hopes to level the peaks of the 
business cycle by insuring the most 
effective use of available labor. 


Alcohol Drops, Cuba Suffers 


Break in industrial-alcohol prices knocks out props under 
molasses—a mainstay of Cuban economy. Synthetic alcohol from 
new Shell plant in Texas is main reason for price decline. 


Foreign countries that buy food and 
raw materials in the U.S. are grateful 
to the fall in commodity prices here; 
their dollars now stretch a lot farther. 
But many countries that sell primary 
products to the U.S. view this same 
price drop with quite different feelings. 
e Cuban Prop—Cuba is a case in point. 
The price tumble in industrial alcohol, 
and hence in molasses, threatens to 
knock out one of the props of the Cuban 
economy (BW —Dec.18’48,p117). 

Last November alcoho] was selling 
here at 70¢ a gal. Last week the official 
price was 21¢; some sales as low as 17¢ 
were reported. With alcohol sagging 
so, molasses is worth about 5¢ a gal. 
At this price Cuba’s estimated 1949 ex- 
portable surplus of 275-million gals. of 
molasses will bring about $14-million. 
e Contrast—By contrast with 1948, this 
is pretty small change. Last year Cuba 
exported close to 300-million gals. of 
molasses. Prices ranged from 20¢ to 
30¢ a gal. So the business was probably 
worth at least $75-million. 

The current alcohol-molasses decline 
can be traced back to 1947. At that 
time Cuba was still dealing directly 
with the U.S. government through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. The 
RFC was then buying molasses at about 
30¢ a gal., allocating it to American in- 
dustrial-aleohol producers. Since it 
takes 24 gal. of molasses to make a 
gallon of alcohol, the raw material alone 
for one gallon of alcohol cost producers 
75¢. 

e New Synthetic Plant—With molasses 
pulling down this price, production of 


alcohol synthetically from petroleum 
gases looked good—so good, in fact, 
that Shell Chemical, a subsidiary of 
Shell Oil Co., built a big synthetic 
plant at Houston. (The company won't 
tell its capacity, but trade estimates 
reckon it at 20-million gal. of alcohol 
a year, at least.) 

This new output was one reason for 
the weakening in the alcohol market 
that started last November. Shell’s new 
plant was just beginning to deliver at 


that time. Another factor was the 
deal, announced Nov. 10, between 
Cuba and Publicker Industries, Inc. 


This put the 80-billion-gal. remainder 
of Cuba’s 1948 molasses crop in the 
hands of the big distilling company 
(BW—Nov.20'48,p91)—at a __ special 
price. 

e Cuba Suffers—The new Shell output 
seems to have hit Cuba especially hard. 
Other producers of synthetic alcohol use 
much of their output in their own 
chemical products, have little to sell; 
but Shell’s production—the equivalent 
of 50-million gal. of molasses—is going 
into the open market. 

Last week there were trade reports 
that because of the alcohol-price drop, 
Publicker would try to cancel its Cuban 
contract. However, the company de- 
nied that the contract carried a can- 
cellation clause. 

Unless Cuba can find buyers for its 
molasses soon, a lot of its output may 
be taken to sea and “ditched.” Cuba 
has storage facilities for only 200-million 
gal., and at least half of its 1949 produc- 
tion is already in. 
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Torrington Bearings help 





The Mesta-Built tandem cold 
strip mill, record setter for JONES & 
LAUGHLIN, is equipped with de- 
pendable Torrington 4-row Tapered 
Roller Bearings on work a to 
handle tremendous loads at high 
speed. 


More than 6,250 feet of steel strip a minute! That’s 
the record set by the new tandem cold strip mill, 
the world’s fastest, designed, built and erected for 
Jones & Laughlin by Mesta Machine Company. 

To the work rolls, serew downs and take-up reel, 
Torrington Bearings — tapered, radial and thrust 
types—bring speedy response, greater rigidity and 
exceptional service life. They help keep the mill on 
the go with less maintenance attention. 

If you want to set new production records, spec- 
ify Torrington Bearings for your heavy-duty equip- 
ment. For engineering service from design to 


maintenance, contact our nearest office. 


Tue TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. ° Torrington, Conn, 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Torrington Radial and single and 
double-row Tapered Roller Bearings 
in the tension reel provide rigid sup- 
port and smooth operation for coiling 
steel strip at high speeds. 





TORRINGT 


TAPERED 
ROLLER 






Mill Screw Downs, the fastest in 
response action ever installed in 
any five-stand tandem cold strip 
mill, put the pressure on back-up 
rolls through high-capacity, low- 
friction Torrington Thrust Bear- 
ings. 





Spherical Roller - Tapered Roiler - Straight Roller - Needle - Ball - Needle Rollers 








Coal...not to burn 


may be an economic 
For in the ashes 


Someday, it 
crime to burn coal. 
and up the flue go medicines, dyes and 
innumerable other valuable products. 
In many of the new processes that ex- 
Ashcroft 


Gauges guard the pressures so vital in 


tract living wealth from coal, 
production. For nearly a century 
Ashcroft Gauges have been famed for 
enduring accuracy and inherent qual- 
ity which means the utmost economy. 
If you employ controlled pressures in 
your present or planned manufacture, 
install Ashcroft 
will 


you may safely 
Our 


mend the best type. 


Gauges. engineers recom- 


Stocked and y leading Distributor 
everywhe ( tft Seal cSt tb 


t ASHCROFT. Write Jor bo me, 
if) ASHCROFT 
IMI; A Prins Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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See page 96 of 
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Conference in Air 


Buenos Aires talks on Pan 
American economic aid are 
again postponed. But protocol 
revisions make progress. 


When the Pan American Conference 

at Bogota last year was cut short by a 
revolution, a lot of issues were left dan- 
gling. In fact, conferees gave the whole 
problem of Inter-American economic co- 
operation a lick and a promise. ‘They 
wrapped it up into the Economic Agree- 
ment of Bogota—which had more res- 
crvations than a Victorian matron. 
e Unfinished Business—l he U.S. prom- 
ised it would tidy up the loose ends at 
a subsequent conference. Buenos Aires 
was to be the place; March, 1949, the 
time. Now the date has been postponed 
until “sometime during the second quar- 
ter of this year.” 

At Buenos Aires the American repub- 
lics were to have ratified a new protocol, 
which was to have resolved all the res- 
ervations at Bogota. But the new pro- 
tocol is still a-borning. ‘The Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic & Social Council, which 
drew up the original agreement, hasn’t 
had time to polish off the second one. 
e Skeleton Agreement—The council has 
made some progress. With some mas- 





terful compromising, it has drawn up a 
skeleton agreement that it is circulating 
among the republics for their approval. 
But all signs indicate that there will 
have to be more redrafting. 

One big wrinkle that promises to be 
ironed out is the clause on private in- 
vestments. In the phrasing of the skele- 
ton agreement, the U.S. and the Latin 
Americans have come closer together 
on this question than ever before. 

The new protocol asks the American 

republics to accept the principles set 
forth at Bogota for the protection of 
private property and investments. ‘These 
principles melude: (1) equal treatment 
for foreign capital; (2) removal of un- 
reasonable obstacles to obtaining capital 
and know-how for economic develop 
ment; (3) the right of states to set up 
—within a system of effective guarantees 
—measures to prevent the use of foreign 
investments as a lever to pry into na 
tional politics; (+) prompt and adequatc 
payment for any expropriation. 
e Other Problems—Hamme ring the pro 
tocol into working shape isn’t the onl 
job that’s holding up the Buenos Aires 
conference. 

The Bogota conference passed a reso 
lution calling on each nation to submit 
data on its development needs—raw ma 
terials, capital requirements, credit, and 
so forth. The Inter-American Economic 
& Social Council sent out a question 
naire that would bring in the raw mate 





Yesterday Panzer Tanks; 


Rebuilt locomotives for the German 
Reichsbahn—Germany’s national _ railway 
system—are coming out of this Krupp work- 
shop in Essen. Turrets for Hitler’s heavy 
tanks used to roll out from here. 

There are 127 Krupp shops left in Essen, 





Today Locomotives 


which is in the British zone of occupation. 
70 others have been dismantled or 
War and _ repara- 
from the 
value of Krupp properties in Germany. 


Some 
marked for reparations. 
tions have shorn $120-million 
Krupp’s value today: about $200-million. 
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rial for a complete study of the needs 
and potentialities of the various repub- 
lics. Replies have been slow in coming; 
and at best the data they have supplied 
have been very sketchy. 

¢ Complication—Other developments, 
of course, may lie behind the further 
delay. ‘The atmosphere in Buenos Aires 
today is hardly conducive to talks on 
economic cooperation. And then Presi- 
dent ‘Truman’s world-development pro- 
gram puts a different complexion on the 
inter-American problem. If a conference 
were held now, Latin Americans might 
swamp U.S. delegates with requests for 
aid under the ‘Truman program. 
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Sears Roebuck’s third Latin American 
store will open this month at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. Sears expects to buy 70% of the 
goods sold there from Brazilian manu- 
facturers. ‘lwo more South American 
outlets are in the works (BW—Apr.3’48, 
p66). 

2 
India is going to get a $6-million peni 
cillin and anti-malarial factory. It should 
be operating at Bombay in three years’ 
time. A Swedish firm, Karnbolaget, has 
the engineering contract. 

° 
Richard Brierley, assistant vice-president 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland, has opened 
up a new market abroad. He sold Ger 
man nutritionists last fall on the “soy 
sausage” developed in A.-D.-M.’s labs 
So soybean sausages will soon appear on 
German ration lists. ‘Vhat will be fol 
lowed by orders for U.S. soybeans and 
processing machinery so the Germans 
can make their own. 

* 
The Gregoire all-aluminum car may be 
inade early next vear in Australia. That’s 
the car a British company planned to 
build, but never did (BW—Dec.7’46, 
pl05). Now L. J. Hartnett, formerly 
with General Motors’ Australian subsidi 
company to 
about 


ary, has founded a new 
build the car and sell it for 
$1,000. 

a 
An Austrian Fiat is being discussed by 
Stevr-Daimler-Puch, Austrian car maker, 
ind the Fiat company. Finished parts 
would be made by Fiat in ‘Turin, as 
sembled in Austria. Steyr—which has 
produced only trucks, buses, tractors 
ince the war—is also thinking about a 
passenger car of its own. 

2 
“Pluto,” the pipeline that carried oil 
to France under the English Channel in 
1944, has a new use. A seetion has been 
laid from Berlin’s Gatow airport to stor 
age tanks a mile and a half away. It 
handles oil lugged in by tanker planes. 
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Why 


They 
Went to 


Oklahoma 


A NEW BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY ~ 


J. P. WILHELM* 


President 
Southwestern Porcelain Steel Corp. 


Says: 





SOUTHWESTERN 
PORCELAIN 
STEEL CORP. 


onan” 
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After 17 years in the porcelain enameling business in 
Ohio, with three associates of like experience, it was 
decided to start our own manufacturing plant. We felt 
there was opportunity for such a business in the fast grow- 
ing Southwest. Surveys of the market, labor conditions, 
utilities and other factors verified that opinion. Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma, was selected as the location for our plant. 







Although our new factory has been in operation only six 
months, we are already making plans for expansion. I make 
this statement believing that other men of experience in 
specialized industries who are ambitious, as I was, should 
acquaint themselves with the possibilities in Oklahoma 
where they will find encouragement and practical coopera- 
tion from local communities. 






















* Above statement a direct quotation 
in Mr. Wilhelm's own words. 






Oklahoma has many business advantages 
in addition to those which appealed to 
Southwestern Porcelain Steel Corp. Send 
for this book of information which describes 
graphically, 12 of this state’s favorable 
factors. A special confidential survey report 
relating to your own business will be pre- 
pared on request. 





~ PLANNING ond RESOURCES BOARD 
. _ STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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@ Through these Field Engineers, 
Square D does its three-fold job: De- 
signs and builds electrical distribution 
and control equipment in pace with 
present needs; provides sound counsel 
in the selection of the right equipment 
for any given application; anticipates 
trends and new methods and speeds 
their development. If you have a prob- 
lem in electrical distribution or control, 
call in the near-by Square D Field Engi- 
neer. He makes a lot of sense in finding 


“‘a better way to do it.” 





.$ d Field Engi s, in more 





than 50 offices in the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, serve as liaison between Square D and 
industrial America. Their full-time job is working 
with industries of every kind and size—finding 
“q@ better way to do it.”’ 





The American petroleum industry 
has accomplished production mir- 
acles in meeting the ever-increasing 
demands for its products. Square D 
works closely with this vital industry 
— providing electrical distribution 
and control equipment, the heart of 
modern production methods. 


SQUARE D COMPANY CANADA LTD. TORONTO + SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A., MEXICO CITY, D.F. 





Read how SCIENCE 
is modernizing American Industry? 


To Keep Pace with the Latest Advances 
of Science — read Science Illustrated! 


No one group of men are quickening the 
pulse of industry more than the scientists. 
Think of the revolutionary changes they 
are bringing...with atomic power, jet 
propulsion, new mining and processing 
methods, new transportation, synthetics, 
etc. You can learn about the new develop- 
ments of science — and what they mean to 
you — through the new monthly magazine, 
Science Illustrated. 

Science Illustrated is so factual it brings 
you new ideas for your own industry... 
so broad in scope it keeps you up-to-date 
on fields outside your own...so skillfully 
written and richly illustrated it’s enter- 


Covers Over 30 Fields Including: 
Minerals Photography 


Architecture Automobiles 
Aviation Railroads 
Television Electricity 
Electronics Petroleum 

Optics Machine Industry 


Timely articles — over 30 a month 
Detailed photographs — over 140 a month 
Large-sized pages — over 100 a month 


Mail the Order Form Below — 
t Saves You $4.00! 


Imagine! You can order 36 big issues of 
Science Illustrated (3 full years) for 
ONLY $5! This special rate saves you $4 
over the one year price. We'll start your 
subscription with the big new issue now 


on the press—IF YOU MAIL YOUR - 


ORDER WITHIN 10 DAYS. 





taining as well. 
WM MAIL YOUR 










CO Bill me later 


fel ila atieh@ Science Illustrated 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscription 

to Science Illustrated with the new issue now on press. 

COI prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with the 1-yr, rate) 
CI prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) 


{JI prefer 1 yr. at $3 
(0 Payment enclosed 














Name 

Address_— ——— 

City ewe caesar OO —————— 
ALSO ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS........ 25¢ BW 3-5-49 








ECA’S LEDGER 


Tempest in a Teapot 





Last week an over-enthusiastic Briton 
almost threw a wrench in ECA’s ma- 
chinery. Christopher Mayhew, Britain’s 
under secretary tor foreign affairs, told 
the United Nations Economic & Social 
Council that Britain’s recovery was 
virtually complete. He implied that 
Britain—with ECA help—could now go 
ahead with its social experiments. 

Sir Stafford Cripps repudiated May 
hew’s faux-pas, but not before several 
U.S. senators got set to ride herd on 
Paul Hoffman. Hoffman was called 
back for more testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Hoffman had little trouble soothing 
the senators. He pointed out the chain- 
reaction possibilities of cutting Britain’s 
dollar request. For instance, a $200- 
million cut would mean a drop of 
$70-million in British exports. The 
actual loss, therefore, is $270-million in 
British buying power. 

At the same time, Hoffman warned 
the senators to make allowance for 
“political” answers to Communist §at- 
tacks on the Marshall Plan. Every time 
a western-European politician is over- 
optimistic about the progress of re- 
covery, it makes Hoffman’s job as ad- 
ministrator that much tougher. 

Hoffman seems to have won his 
point. Despite the Mayhew upset ECA 
will probably get all of the $940-million 
it wants for Britain over the next 15 
months. 


Other Developments 


ECA Guarantee. ECA will guarantee 
a $400,000 investment in Britain by 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Jacobs intends to buy a_ substantial 
minority interest in an independent 
drill-chuck manufacturing plant in Shef- 
field, England. The guarantee covers 
purchases in the U.S. of machine tools, 
and chuck parts for the British plant. 

The fact that two ECA guarantees 
have gone through in the last two weeks 
(BW—Feb.19’49,p122) doesn’t mean 
the system is working smoothly, yet. 
Red tape on both sides of the Atlantic 
make contract negotiations a drawn-out 
process at best. A number of contracts 
are in the works, but chances are only 
a few will be closed. 

Strategic Material. ECA has _ear- 
marked $1.5-million from its $6-million 
technical-assistance fund for salaries of 
60-odd_ geologists, chemists, assayers, 
and topographical engineers. ‘They'll 
speed up work on strategic-materials sur- 
veys in Britain’s African, Asian, and 
South American colonies. 

Britain hopes these surveys will turn 
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up new sources.of coal, gold, iron, tin, 
diamonds, manSanese, chromite, plat- 
inum, tantaluyh, copper, oil, soda, 
kyanite, mica, lead, tungsten, and 
phosphates. 

‘T'wo new African projects are already 
well along in the planning stage. Kenya, 
in British West Africa, has a blueprint 
tor stepping up production of kyanite, 
1 refactory, for U.S. stockpiles. Plans 
call for a $72-million ECA grant, plus a 
big amount of sterling from Bnitain’s 
counterpart fund. 

Also in the works is a scheme to boost 
Northern Rhodesia’s cobalt output from 
a current 500 tons a year to 1,200 tons 
a year by 1953. This would take a 
$550,000 grant from ECA in addition 
to sterling from Britain’s fund. 

Wheat. ‘This spring, there may be 
less overseas buying of wheat and other 
grains that are surplus in the U.S. It’s 
the Agriculture Dept.’s job to tell ECA 
when it should stop buying grains 
abroad and start sopping up U.S. sur- 
pluses. And wheat has been in surplus 
since last fall. 

Canada would be hit hardest by such 
a move. ECA has been financing large 
amounts of Canadian wheat for Britain. 
Canada could counter the blow in two 
ways: (1) advance credits to Britain; 
2) and more likely, ask Britain to re- 
program its dollars—spend non-ECA 
dollars for Canadian wheat and let ECA 
pay for some other commodity. 


Colonial Expert in U. S. 


The British Treasury has a new represen- 
tative in Washington: Sir Sydney Caine, 
former deputy under secretary of state for 
colonial affairs. Sir Sydney has spent 22 
years working in the colonial field. His ex- 
perience should come in handy as London 
tries to mesh its colonial development plans 
with Truman’s world development program. 
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THE TREND 








What Happens After the Marshall Plan? 


From BUSINESS WEEK, 1947-48 
1 The first thing is to abandon the idea that our help 
can be scaled down until 1952 and then stopped. Geo- 
— horizons must be broadened if the plan is to have 
a chance. 
2 Surely a [trade] deficit of some $3.5-billion in the fourth 
year [of the plan] will not simply disappear in the 
next year. 
3 At best the blocks of capital that Europe can produce 
or get from us will not build output as fast as the 


Marshall Plan requires. 

4 Under present world conditions the goals set are un- 
attainable because the markets to take the goods are not 

there. While the plan calls for greatly expanded European 

exports, we in the U.S. are already shooting for far larger 

than prewar exports. 


One group of these paired quotations comes from The 
Economist’s lead article of Jan. 8, 1949. The other 
appeared in BUSINESS WEEK a year earlier in a series of 
Trends between Dec. 8, 1947, and Jan. 24, 1948. 

The first pair of quotations states the conclusion that 
the Marshall Plan is too limited, both in time and space. 
The second explains that the plan won't “work”—in 
that Europe's exports will still fall far short of meeting 
import needs. The third and fourth sets give the rea- 
sons: Europe’s output will not rise quite enough by the 
end of the plan to provide sufficient exports; and, most 
important, Europe will not be able to sell what she can 
produce for export, in competition with us. 

We are happy, of course, to be joined by the august 
company of The Economist in conclusions that it claims 
“were not seen in 1947 when the Marshall Plan was first 
envisaged.” But we must turn again to the question: 
What to do? There we part company. 


Two Answers 

First, it is plain that we cannot ignore the trade deficit 
that now faces Europe at the Marshall Plan’s end. As 
the case was put by Robert Marjolin, Secretary General 
of the Organization of European Economic Cooperation: 
“The European countries will be obliged to forego 
$3-billion in imports, or about 25% of the imports they 
were counting on, This would mean a complete dis- 
ruption of the economic systems of Eurone and a series 
of economic and political crises not pleasant to contem- 
plate.” 

Ihe Kconomist’s answer is what it curiously calls A 
Marshall Plan for Creditors: “American export indus- 
try may have to reconcile itself to permanent loss of its 
[;uropean markets; it may have to permit discrimination 
against itself.” In effect, after strapping ourselves in 
inflationary times to furnish Europe imports, we should 
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From The Economist, of London, 1949 
1 The period of European economic convalescence will 
__ have to be extended beyond 1952. Western Europe’s 
crisis is insoluble if it is simply considered in terms of west- 
ern Europe. 
The [trade] deficit is likely to be nearer $3-billion than 
$1-billion. And even this demands prodigious efforts. 


3 The schemes of mechanisation upon which increased 
productivity depends are most unlikely all to come to 
fruition [because of] restricted supplies of capital. 
4 [It is a] question whether the nations can achieve the 
scale of exports they have proposed. For instance, to 


reach the target . . . would seem to entail capturing half the 
United States’ South American markets. 


restrict ourselves in possibly deflationary times, to allow 
Europe to export! 

BUSINESS WEEK reached a quite different conclusion— 
that Asia “alone has the potential to absorb enormously 
expanded exports, and can supply, too, much of the food 
and raw materials needed by Europe and America.” 
Therefore: “The dimensions of the Marshall Plan must 
be increased—in aid, in time, in scope—if it is to have a 
fair chance to work. It must perforce be not merely a 
European recovery program; it must be an Oriental 
recovery program. It must even be a world recovery 
program—for as much of the world as lies within our 
potential trade orbit.” 


The President Adopts the Program 

‘That was over a year ago. Naturally, we were pleased 
to hear in the President’s inaugural address his reference 
to “our programs for world economic recovery”’—includ- 
ing the “bold new program” for the “improvement and 
growth of undeveloped areas” in which “more than half 
the people of the world are living in conditions approach- 
ing misery.” ‘The President seems to recognize that 
Furopean recovery can be built only upon world recovery, 
especially in Asia, and so on expanded world trade—and 
that a start on that job must be made soon. 

We have waited anxiously for details of that program. 
We have reported on it in our news columns in the past 
few weeks. Yet it is plain by now that no real details 
exist. There is even a question whether a real policv— 
something more than a striking phrase—is contemplated. 

The first answer the new Congress can give to that 
question will come when it acts on the second-year appro- 
priation for the Marshall Plan. We repeat our final 
remarks of a year ago—‘‘to limit rather than to broaden 
its [the plan's] present vision could be the prelude to a 
new pack of world troubles.” 
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STOP “BLOOD CLOTS” 


WITH THE WORLD’S GREATEST LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 
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FOR YOUR MACHINES! From now on, the “heart’’ of your 
e hydraulic machines—the oil pump—will 
be able to push new “blood’’ into ma- 
Famous Socony-Vacuum chine life-lines. Famous Gargoyle D.T.E. 
Hydraulic Oils Oils—the oils that have set hydraulic per- 
formance standards for years—have been SOCONY-VACUUM 
Again Improved still further improved to protect against oxi- 
dation deposits (blood clots), rust and 
* wear. They're available now in volume, 
Backed by Skilled backed by pe oe lubrication ex- 
serience and skilled engineering service. “a ; e 
Engineering Service Pat them to work for longer. machine ond Oe ee ee co. 
* life, more continuous production, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


“parents | ayo SOCONY-VACUUM 
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The jet gun that hunts for oil 


IL field men have borrowed an idea 
from the tank-destroying “bazooka” 

gun of World War II to vastly increase the 
flow of oil from underground reservoirs. 
A piece of steel tubing about seven feet 
long and perforated with 24 ports is lowered 
into the well. The ports are sealed. and 
behind each seal isa Specc ial conical high- 
explosive charge whi h, when detor ited 
electrically, fires a jet of high-speed, fast- 
burning gases. just like the warhead of a 
*bazook: R 


punch through steel pipe and cee nt, deep 


This is powerful enough to 


into the surrounding str forming a funne 
for the gushing oil 

To make this jet gu possible. a steel had 
to be found that would not split o1 rupture, 
and would bulge a minimum amount under 
the shock of explosive pressures much 
greater than those in the breech of an 
artillery gun 

Pesting a wide variety of steel 
tool manufacturer found the answer 
standard type of Timken fine allov sean 
less tubing. Hlardened to exactly the right 


degree, it resisted rupture and bu ng 


YEARS AHEAD—THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


after repeated firings, better than materials 
previously used 

Here is yet another example olan unusual 
problem in industry that has now been 
stamped “Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel” 
No other alloy steel producer can equal this 
record of tough steel problems solved. Why 
not let us go to work on yeur steel problems 
today? Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
( ompany, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO” 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 


Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 
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PAnOt wane ate ws rar ove 
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and Seamless Tubes 





